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SEcTION oF EpGInG For VEIL. 


Black Lace Embroidered Veil. 


THERE are two favorite shapes for veils: the veil with 
tabs, which is fastened either over or under the chignon, 
or under the chin, and the short veil which is shown in 
the illustration. Fig. 27 of the Supplement gives the pat- 
tern of half the veil. The original is of black silk lace. 
The foundation is ornamented with small star figures, 
which are worked in the lace with black silk twist, as 
shown by the accompanying illustrations, in the same 
manner as guipure on netting. The veil is bordered with 
wide edging, a section of which is shown of full size in the 
illustration, and which is worked in the same manner as 
the figures. Above the lace may be worked the border 
as is shown by the illustrations, which also give two other 
patterns for the veil. These are worked in point de 
minute, the manner of making which has already been 
described in Harper’s Bazar. In working any of the 
patterns given, care must be taken to hold the lace smooth 
and not to draw it up with the stitches. 





CargE witu Hoop ror CHILD FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 15 and 16, 


Buiack Lace Emprowerep VEU. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 27. 
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Suir ror Boy From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 35-45. 


Suit for Boy from 6 
to 8 Years old. 


Tue trowsers and jack- 
et of this suit are made of 
dark blue cassimere, cut 
bias, and bound with black 
worsted braid. Bronze ° 
buttons, put on in the 
manner shown by the il- 
lustration, complete the 
trimming. Cut the suit 
from the patterns given 
for the suit for boy from 8 
to 10 years old on page 
532, diminishing the size 
as may be required. The 
two fronts, which simulate 
a vest, are of white piqué, 
and are cut from the pat- 
tern given in Fig. 45 of 
the Supplement. These 
pieces are sewed to the 
jacket, and serve to fas- 
ten it. 





SEcTION oF EpGING FoR VEIL. 


Cape with Hood for Child from 2 to 
4 Years old. 


Tus hooded cape is of white cashmere, lined with a 
thin layer of wadding and white silk. The trimming con- 
sists of narrow black velvet ribbon and black lace. For 
making the cape cut from Figs. 15 and 16 of the Supple- 
ment each a piece of white cashmere and white lining 
silk, Fig. 16 being bias. Baste the outside on the lining 
with the wadding between, and run the edges together. 
Then lay the shoulder pleats in Fig. 15, and sew through 
the hood (Fig. 16) on the outer edge along the line as 
marked for the shirr. Draw through this an elastic cord, 
the ends of which are fastened at the ends of the shirr. 
Gather the hood (Fig. 16) from 31 toward both sides to 
X, and join it to the cape according to the figures on the 
pattern, after which bind the seam with a narrow strip of 
silk. On the front of the neck binding sew hooks and 
eyes for fastening. Finally, trim the cape and hood with 
ribbon and lace, and with two cashmere bows, which are 
also trimmed with lace and velvet ribbon, 





Frock FoR CHILD UNDER ONE YEAR OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XI., Figs. 31-34, 
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MY GARDEN. 


Bounpep by the budding clover, 
And sentineled with trees, 

Showered with wealthy sun all over, 
The home of birds and bees; 

It has only clouds to love it, 
The winds to be its friends, 

Moon and sun to watch above it, 
And stars that evening lends; 

Kindly morns to wake its flowers, 
Still noons to give it gold, 

Patron twilights, sunset dowers, 
And dews when days are old. 

Purple phlox and sunflowers trusty 
Guard all its rich estates, 

Dandelions, broad and lusty, 
Like peasants, crowd its gates. 

Violets bloom in corners shady, 
And on the borders gay 

Sits the stock, a crimson lady, 
And pinks have holiday. 

Larkspurs leaning out of places 
Where bashful myrtles creep, 

* Laugh at monk-flowers’ hooded faces, 

And poppies gone to sleep. 

There are starched and stately briers, 
And thistle-knights and dames ; 

Bloomless weeds, like jovial friars, 
Grasses with ancient names. 

Vagrant hops that court the clovers, 
Prim lilacs, in a row, 

Gaudy beans grown willful rovers, 
Grand hollyhocks for show. 

Quaint, bright pansies, foxgloves stately, 
Lilies with petals wide, 

Jasmine tinted delicately, 
And daisies, merry-eyed. 

I am queen and lady in it— 
Queen over leaf and flower— 

Crowned with sprays of purple spinnet, 
I own no higher power. 

Teems the world with fears and sorrows ; 
For me, I have no care! 

My good realm excludes to-morrows, 
And all I want is there. 

Where such gold as sunset treasures, 
Or truer friends than flowers ? 

Such dear dreams, such happy leisures, 
And such enchanted hours? 

When my life and I are tired 
Calling ourselves by name, 

When the things we have desired 
No longer seem the same; 

When the years have weary faces 
And heaven is near and fair, 

T shall seek its broader spaces, 
And find a garden there. 
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ABUSE OF WOMEN. 


HE speaking ill of women is an old habit of 
writers, French authors, with all the pre- 
tended gallantry of their countrymen, have been 
among the most malicious in this respect. The 
mocking Voltaire, though tied throughout his 
long life to the apron-strings of some woman or 
other, and feeling if not confessing their power, 
has given the female sex the unkindest cut of 
all. It ishe who has the credit of having said: 
‘*Tdeas are like beards—men only get them as 
they advance in life, and women never have 
them at all.” Some claim that the philosopher 
is innocent of the sting in the tail of this wasp- 
ish sentence. He, however, is guilty of this: 
‘* A woman’s soul exhausts itself with a few 
faint caresses, and a little talk about cards, the 
weather, a sermon, and the cost of a ribbon.” 
Boileau, another Frenchman, declares that the 
best epitaph ever composed was this, by one of 

his countrymen on the death of his wife : 

‘Here lies my wife; how fine 
For her repose and mine!” 

This can be capped with an English epigram 
quite as viperish : 

‘Here lies my dear wife, a sad vixen and shrew; 
If I said I regretted her, 1 should lie too.” 
These bitter things could be safely said at a 

time when men had all the ink-gall to them- 
selves ; but now that women are dipping into 
it, it may be dangerous to continue a game at 
which the two can play, We all remember the 
old fable: ‘‘ See there,” said the traveler to a 
lion, pointing to a statue of a lion strangled by 
a man, “how strong we are, and how we pre- 
vail over even the king of beasts!” The lion 
replied: ‘‘ This statue was made by one of you 
men, If we lions knew how to erect statues, 
you would see the man placed under the paw 
of the lion,” 

Now that women can execute statues, write 
satires, or perform any feat of art—literary or 
other—it may be prudent for man to withdraw 
his paw from the feminine neck, lest his own 
should suffer from a vindictive and sharper claw. 

We have been surprised no less at the au- 





dacity of man than the forbearance of woman 
in the frequent attacks of late upon the female 
sex. Women are charged with all the social 
evils of the times. Not only are the luxury, the 
prodigality, the frivolity, the vice and the crime 
of our age attributed to them, but we are grave- 
ly told that they are fast bringing the world to 
an end by rendering marriage an impossibility, 
Women do not plead guilty to these preposter- 
ous charges; but while confessing to a fair share 
of fault, they can show that man is at least as 
guilty as they are. Much of the prodigality of 
“expense—as shown in the big house, the showy 
furniture, the dashing equipage, and even the 
costly dress of the wife—is due to the husband. 
It is a part of his business, the fixtures as it 
were of his shop, expressly made rich and or- 
nate to give the idea of prosperity. He carries 
on his trade by means of credit, and this he 
obtains by assuming the appearance of wealth. 
If his saloon was not gilded, his sideboard load- 
ed with crystal and plate, and his company 
dressed in silk and fine broadéloth, there would 
cme no customer toturnacard. Let business 
become less speculative and dependent upon 
credit, and there will be less attempt at ex- 
pensive show. Men will be satisfied with more 
modest houses and furniture, and plainer wives, 
whom they will choose, as the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s wife did her wedding-gown, ‘not for a 
fine glossy surface, but such qualities as would 
wear well,” 











SLEEP. 


‘© T) LESSED be he who first invented sleep,” 

says Sancho Panza, and there is certain- 
ly nothing which has been bestowed upon us 
for which we have more reason to be grateful. 
Let the physiologists define sleep as they may, 
it is enough for us to know that it is a state of 
repose by which all our faculties, when wea- 
ried, are refreshed and reinvigorated for work. 

Regular and natural sleep is essential to a 
wholesome condition of body and mind. Health 
is impossible without it, and no sickness possi- 
ble with it. All diseases are increased, and 
many are produced, by the want of sleep. 
Wakefulness is the most common cause of in- 
sanity, and sleep the best remedy, as it is also 
of every bodily disorder. 

The celebrated Sydenham said that he would 
give up the practice of medicine if it were not 
for opium, so important did he think sleep in 
the treatment of diseases, 

The quantity of sleep required differs great- 
ly. Bonaparte seldom took more than four or 
five houys of it, but he never lost 2 moment in 
the preliminaries; for as soon as he made up 
his mind to it he fell fast-asleep. Seven or 
eight hours are about the average quantity of 
sleep needed by persons of middle age. In- 
fants require fifteen hours, or more; children 
from the age of five to twelve years, twelve 
hours; and a young adult wants ordinarily 
about nine. Old age is generally contented 
with little, but should try to get full six hours 
at least of sound sleep. 

Some people, when sufficiently fatigued, will 
sleep under any circumstance, however unfa- 
vorable to repose. During the retreat of Sir 
John Moore many of his soldiers were observed 
to be slumbering when marching erect. Ben- 
jamin Franklin tells us that he slept a whole 
hour while swimming on his back. 

Sir John Sinclair, who made some curious 
researches in regard to longevity, says that the 
very aged people whose habits he investigated 
differed in most respects, but resembled each 
other in being all long and sound sleepers. He 
himself, who lived to be an octogenarian, was 
never satisfied with less than eight full hours 
of sleep. Jeremy Taylor is reported to have 
slept but three hours, and it is, therefore, not 
surprising that he died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty. Frederick the Great and 
John Hunter were short sleepers, like Bona- 
parte, and none of them were very long livers, 

Hufeland, in his work on the * Art of Pro- 
longing Life,” says that no one should sleep 
less than six or more than eight hours; and he 
declares that to secure a sound and wholesome 
repose one should eat little, and only cold food, 
for supper, and always some hours before going 
to bed. When abed, the body should lie in al- 
most a horizontal position, with the exception 
of the head, which ought to be raised a little. 
All the cares and burden of the day must be 
laid aside with one’s clothes; none of them 
must be carried to bed with us. ‘I am ac- 
quainted,” adds Hufeland, ‘‘ with no practice 
more destructive than that of studying in bed, 
and of reading till one falls asleep. By these 
means the soul is put into too great activity, at 
a period when every thing conspires to allow it 
perfect rest; and it is natural that the ideas 
thus excited should wander and float through 
the brain during the whole night. It is not 
enough to sleep physically; man must sleep 
also spiritually. Such a disturbed sleep is as 
insufficient as its opposite—that is, when our 
spiritual part sleeps, but not our corporeal; 
such, for example, as sleep in a jolting carriage 
on a journey.” 

Some people have the idea that it is equally 
well to sleep in the day as the night. This is 
a mistake. There is a natural harmony be- 


tween the body and the revolution of the earth 


which can not be disturbed with impunity. The 
light of the sun indicates the proper time for 
work, as its obscurity does that for repose. The 
| Sleep during the day is never as refreshing as 
; that of the night; and a single hour of the for- 
mer is sufficient often to destroy the whole re- 
pose of the latter. The practice of taking a 
, short nap in the daytime is not only apt to ren- 
der a person restless all night, but predisposes 
him to certain congestive diseases of a serious 
character. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to Miss Kitty Clover. 
Y DEAR KITTY—Or rather my sweet 
Kitty, for that is what the song says, and 
that is what my heart feels—I came out of the 
house this beautiful spring morning, almost the 
only one that has been beautiful, for the season 
has been a prolonged and bitter easterly storm, 
and as I stepped briskly along the street under 
the trees that are now in full leaf I heard the 
sound of a hand-organ, which is always a fas- 
cinating and suggestive sound to me, and as I 
slackened my pace and listened I heard—not 
the follies of the Grand Duchesse and the Travi- 
ata, nor even the passionate strains of the Tro- 
vatore, but the dear, old, delicious Duc de Reich- 
stadt’s waltz. Do you know it, or is it entirely 
too ancient for you? Do you ever find yourself 
humming—as I do myself—te-tum, te-tum, 
te-tum, te-idditiddy, and as you involve your- 
self in the spell of your own music do you see 
those wonderful figures of other days floating 
airily about in the early waltz at Newport and 
Rockaway and Saratoga, at a time when Mrs, 
Tilbury wore bibs at table, and Mrs. Stanhope 
rode in the predecessors of perambulators, and 
old Mrs. Pound was young Miss Flora Penny, 
and skies were bluer and roses redder, te-tum, 
te-tum, te-turh, te-idditiddy ! 

My dear, forgive me; of course you remem- 
ber nothing of the kind, and you gaze compas- 
sionately with your mind’s eye upon this garru- 
lous old gossip of a Bachelor, who can not hear 
a miserable hand-organ grinding out a waltz 
upon @ spring morning, when all well-regulated 
persons are going rapidly to their business, with- 
out dreaming dreams and seeing visions in his 
ridiculous and romantic brain, and murmuring 
of the lovely Flora as if there were any lovely 
trace of the Penny in that tough old Mrs. Pound, 
to whom he carried a slopping plate of hot ter- 
rapin at the last ball at which they met, and at 
which the music perpetually went te-tum, te- 
tum, te-tum, te-idditiddy. 

For it does go so, my sweet Kitty; and when 
it goes, away goes—not my heel, but my head. 
I spin in a maze of memory. I waltz away, 
away back into the Past, as you and Ned Tur- 
quoise galop far and far down the room at Del- 
monico’s, The difference is, that when you get 
to the other end of your dance you see about 
the same people and the same toilettes with 
which you started ; but I—ma foi! as they say 
in the French Vaudevilles—I find myself among 
other people, and among dresses that shall be 
worn no more except by your grandchildren, 
sweet Kitty, as you are now wearing those of 
your grandmother. Your Great Aunt Joseph- 
ine had her skirts about as meagre as yours, 
and your waist can not rise so high that it will 
get above hers. But she did not do one thing 
that you do, and there are sage people who say 
that your grandchildren will not do what you 
do—that is, waltz, And as I came out into the 
brilliant morning and heard the organ, and my 
memory went te-tum te-iddying, it took a turn 
toward you, my dear, and I recalled your ques- 
tion last winter at Mrs. Stanhope’s, whether I 
advised you to waltz, or to dance quadrilles 
only—a question which I was just about an- 
swering when young Ruby slid up and said, 
“*One turn, Miss Kitty ;” and away you went, 
answering yourself, 

There are a great many grave and good peo- 
ple who do not like to see young women waltz- 
ing. Some of them used to say to me, and 
indeed do say to me now, ‘‘ Mr. Bachelor, if 
you had a daughter should you wish to see her 
encircled by the arm of Mr. Cesar Borgia, and 
whirled by him to the strains of intoxicating 
music in the delirious dance?” If I had a 
daughter—that is the proposition upon which I 
always pause before answering. What I think 
of would not interest you, dear Kitty. What 
little picture I suddenly see, as when Enoch 
Arden or Wakefield looked out of the night 
into their own homes, I will not trouble you 
by telling. If I had a daughter. If I were 
King, thought Sancho Panza. Well, the truth 
is, that I always answer the question in one 
way. I deny straightway the intoxication 
aforesaid and the delirium, and I urge the 
argumentum ab homine. I say: ‘*Sir or Ma- 
dame, when I was younger, when these old 
boots were dancing shoon, I was very sensitive 
to music, I delighted in dancing. Ihave waltzed 
a thousand times with a wilderness of lovely 
girls, and I thought, felt, said, and did nothing 
which any youth may not think, feel, say, and 
do with any daughter of mine—if I had a 
daughter.” 

Then the grave and good people say to me, 
‘That is all very well for you; we can trust 
you; but how about Cesar Borgia, or young 
i Lovelace? Shall they waltz with our daugh- 








ters?” Your mother asks me, ‘Shall I suffer 
Kitty to be in the arms of Lovelace?” To this 
I have but one reply: “‘ Madame, if you are un- 
willing to have Kitty waltz with Borgia or Love- 
lace because they are immoral young men, why 
are you willing that they should visit her, or 
walk or talk with her, or dance quadrilles with 
her? Why, my dear Mrs. Clover, why do you 
not begin at the beginning, and say that Mr. 
Borgia and Mr, Lovelace can not be allowed to 
know Kitty at all? - I do not ask nor expect 
that she shall receive-all persons who may wish 
to know her; but if you admit Messrs. Borgia 
and Lovelace to your house and to your social 
circle, I do not see why they should not be al- 
lowed to join in all the usual entertainments of 
that circle. Now dancing and waltzing are 
ordinary social amusements, and I do not think 
there is any good reason for forbidding them to 
Kitty unless you disapprove of them altogether. 

That is the way in which I talk with your 
mother, my dear Kitty. And that seems to 
me to be the good sense of the matter. If 
you have scruples, as some people have, about 
dancing at all, just as Quakers have about sing- 
ing, then of course you will not dance with any 
body. But if dancing seems to you, as it does 
to me, quite as innocent as any other amuse- 
ment, then I would not refine too much upon 
the various kinds of the usual dance. It seems 
to me that the Quakers, the strict ones I mean, 
such as we seldom now see, must have lost a 
great deal of honest pleasure. I do not mean 
it, however, in the sense of the remark of Mr. 
Silenus to my friend Peter Paul Pry in his 
youth. For when the young Pry was invited 
by old Silenus to take a glass of brandy he de- 
clined, saying that he never drank brandy, nor 
in fact any thing. And when his tempter pro- 
posed a cigar, Pry replied that he never smoked. 
The astonished Silenus then suggested a cup of 
coffee as a compromise, and was told by Pry 
that he never drank coffee. 

“What!” then cried the jolly old gentle- 
man. ‘You don’t drink liquor or coffee, and 
don’t smoke. Good Heavens! how you do lose 
life!” 

I say that is not the way in which I suppose 
the Quakers lost it. But imagine life with mu- 
sic, painting, and gayety subtracted! Imagine, 
my dear Kitty, a theory of life that reduces it 
to the angularity and bareness of mathematics! 
Now it is with dancing, it seems to me, as with 
music and painting and poetry. There is mu- 
sic which is trivial, and painting which is bad, 
and poetry which is hotrible. Do we there- 
fore renounce them all? ‘There may be dan- 
cing which is disgusting—go and see most pub- 
lic dancing and tell me if it is not so—but why 
should that disturb the pleasure of dancing 
which is not so? I declare, my dearest Kitty, 
that when I used to waltz with Miss Flora Pen- 
ny we seemed to sail through space to the soft 
impulse of melody, and I pitied George Fox 
because of the’ range of sweet human emotion 
of which he knew and could know nothing 
whatever. If any body who was stepping 
through the quadrille suggested to me that the 
waltz was highly indecorous, I smiled-serenely 
and floated on. Some day when I am at your 
house I will find the passage in De Quincey in 
which he speaks of the dance as every imagin- 
ative and susceptible person feels, 

And, indeed, as society is now organized, the 
dancers seem to me to have allthe fun. I sup- 
pose the distinction of talking men and of dan- 
cing men is still maintained; but unless you 
have some particular reason for talking with a 
particular youth—unless, that is to say; there is 
some little flirtation going on, and I mean no- 
thing very dreadful by the word, nothing more 
fearful than the soft irritation of the bark in 
spring—and if you have a quick ear for music 
and a natural fondness for dancing mere talk- 
ing is mere waste of time. I know the talking 
men, Kitty—I mean the talking men of your 
time—but they do not shine in the ball-room. 
The music overpowers them. They are uncon- 
sciously distracted by the excitement of the 
scene. If your ear and heart are allured by 
the music they know it, and they cease to strug- 
gle. Only a lover could contend with the siren 
of sound and motion. Every other man thinks 
of Maud: 

“All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jasmine stirr'd 
To the dancers dancing in tune.” 
And he knows that is a spell which only lovers 
can resist; and a spell which only deepens their 
romance of feeling. For 
*___the soul of the rose went into my blood 
As the music clashed in the hall.” 

So, my dear Kitty, you see how lax I am, 
and that I can not join the outcry against the 
waltz. Perhaps my notions are a little subli- 
mated. Perhaps my long years have made me 
less suspicious. But those notions are pretty 
sturdy, and my experience is mature. I have 
observed, also, that those who are most ser1ous- 
ly opposed to this enjoyment are those who have 
a poor ear for music, or who are very poor per- 
formers in the dance. Perhaps you will reply 
that you have observed its defenders to be those 
who have a good musical ear and who dance 
well. Very weil; they certainly ought to know. 

And this morning, as I went on down street, 
leaving behind me the hand-organ grinding out- 
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the Duc de Reichstadt’s waltz, and my brain 
and heart te-tum te-idditied back to the bright 
old days when the world was touched with the 
softest bloom of hope, and I remembered the 
dear friends and the lovely faces and the hearty 
words which made the bright old days so dear, 
I did not think the world had grown cold and 
dark, nor believe that all beauty and charm 
faded with my youth—no, no; but my heart 
was so freshened, like an old picture when you 
pass a sponge over it, that, having begun by giv- 
‘ ing the organ-grinder @ shilling in coppers, I 
celebrated the happy day by giving a little 
“currency” to every beggar I met, and inter- 
ceded for the porter of a friend into whose 
counting-room I dropped, and came round to 
bed-time, I verily believe, a better man for 
having heard the Duc de Reichstadt’s waltz in 
the morning. 

So choose your partner, sweet Kitty Clover, 
but be sure he is not 

An OLp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 


NEW material for mourning dresses is 

called Byzantine, a capricious name that 
conveys no idea of the goods. It resembles 
chalé in appearance, but is thinner and is not 
too glossy for fresh mourning. It is sold at $4 
a yard, and is two yards wide. From four to 
six yards are bought for a dress. A kind of 
silk grenadine introduced this season is called 
Florentine. It is very thin and lustrous, and is 
stronger than the ordinary grenadine. A good 
quality three quarters of a yard wide is sold at 
$1 25 a yard; but the best quality is eight 
quarters wide, worth $4. Hernani is another 
name for the popular iron grenadine. It has 
square meshes, is all pure silk, and is commend- 
able for its durability and soft black color, Can- 
vas grenadine is similar to this, but the meshes 
are larger, and there is some wool in the fabric. 
It is three-quarters of a yard wide, and is worth 
$1 50 a yard. Crape Morette is a thin mate- 
rial with crape finish, sold at $1 25a yard. It 
is not new, but is stylish, and much sought after. 
When two yards wide the price varies from $1 50 
to $2 50. 

Ladies wearing mourning have objected to 
purchasing thin black goods, saying they found 
them of most perishable fabric and but little 
cooler than thick materials. This was true of 
the old-fashioned baréges, but the wiry grena- 
dines with open meshes are very durable, and 
make cool and pleasant dresses. They are now 
the staple article for summer wear, both in 
mourning and in colors. 


MATERIALS FOR SUITS. 


French bombazine has a silk warp, and is con- 
sequently much lighter than the all-wool English 
goods, and is preferred for warm weather. Street 
suits for fresh mourning are made of it, trimmed 
with folds of crape or a thick cord covered with 
bombazine. Parisienne and Tamise cloth are 
soft woolen materials of light quality suitable 
for short dresses. Woolen serge is very much 
admired, but is difficult to obtain. The lustre- 
less silk serge is the newest fabric for street suits, 
and is preferred by many to the more expensive 
gros grains. The price is $2 75 a yard. Gros 
grains range from $2 50 to $6. ‘The popular 
price is $3. 

HOUSE DRESSES. 


Solid black foulard silks for house dresses are 
shown at $1 a yard. For lighter mourning the 
grounds are varied with white stars, crosses, 
dots, stripes, and sprays of flowers. Since En- 
glish mixtures of wool and cotton have become 
so cheap black lawns and calicoes are but little 
used. It is customary to sell the Balmoral goods 
and Australian cloths in patterns at $5 or $6 the 
dress. Scotch ginghams of clear white, crossed 
with black bars or gray and black mottled 
grounds, make neat house dresses. Many la- 
dies ure buying them for short traveling dresses. 
They are from 37+ to 50 cents a yard. 


LIGHTER MOURNING. 


Black grenadines with gray dashes on the sur- 
face, or with white set figures, are selected for 
half mourning. At one house are grenadine ba- 
réges, black with white satin stripes, varying from 
an eighth of an inch totwoinches in width, marked 
at the low price of seventy-five cents a yard. 
Solid black iron grenadines are trimmed with 
white or lavender, producing a beautiful effect. 
Lavender foulards with deep purple spots are ad- 
mired, A white foulard has large polka dots in 
black. Silver-gray pongees and poplins of silk 
and linen, or of silk and worsted, are serviceable 
for street dresses trimmed with folds of black 
gros grain and thick fringe. Chené serge of 
mottled black and white is a novelty offered at 
$1 50. Dark granites and gray mohairs are 
sixty cents a yard, and look well with black bind- 
ing and braid. A kind of winsey sold at fifty 
cents makes up well. It is a white ground with 
rough black cords. 


UNDER-SKIRTS, 


Petticoats of black moreen and of mohair are 
useful, as they may be worn with a variety of 
dresses or used as the lower skirt of a suit. They 
should be trimmed simply with wide braid and a 
pleated flounce. After the first mourning is laid 
aside striped skirts are admissible. Black and 
lavender or lead-colored stripes are more suitable 
than the black and white now so much used by 
ladies not in mourning. White cambric skirts 
with fluted ruffles edged with black are sold at 

Lavender mohair striped with white is worn 
for half mourning. 





STYLES AND TRIMMINGS. 

The goods we have mentioned are made into 
both trained dresses and short suits. The styles 
are similar to those described for colors. 
taste always suggests simplicity of attire for 
mourning. Such trimmings as gathered ruffles 
and puffs are too fanciful. Box-pleated flounces, 
ruffles with the pleats all turned one way, quill- 
ings, fluting, folds, worsted braid, and heavy 


cord fringes are the most appropriate trimmings. | 


All trimmings are now sewn on straight around 
the skirt and near the edge, instead of being ar- 
ranged in curves and squares. 
the material, two inches wide and piped with 
gros grain, is used for suits. For widow’s 
mourning a thick cord at the edge of the skirts 
and mantle is sufficient ornament. A stylish fit, 
good material, and the absence of superfluous 
ornament combine to make black a tasteful and 
becoming dress, 


SHAWLS AND MANTLES. 


Suits are so universally worn that but few man- 
tles areimported. Square grenadine shawls, with 
fringe, or hemmed, or bordered with crape, are 
chosen for elderly ladies. Thibet cloth and grena- 
dine are made into mantles. A pretty fashion for 
both these materials is a loose sleeveless sacque, 
with a deep cape in front, falling into long scarfs 
at the back, loosely tied together. Another is 
merely a large double talma, trimmed with a 
wide quilling of the grenadine. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 


English crape bonnets are made at all seasons 
of the year for the deepest mourning. The fa- 
vorite shape is a large fanchon, covered with two 
thicknesses of the crape. The trimming consists 
of folds and pleats at the back and on the diadem. 
The fall over the chignon, now so fashionable, is 
made of crape folds that extend toward the front, 
forming strings. On other bonnets the crape 
strings are wide, and edged with a notched 
ruche. A mantilla veil of Brussels net, trimmed 
with crape folds, draping the chignon and shoul- 
ders, is very effective. 

Only widows wear white caps inside the bon- 
net. ‘These should at first be made of tarlatan, 
reaching merely across the forehead, without 
framing the face. At the end of a year the tar- 
latan puff may be exchanged for a white tulle 
ruche. The strings should be of black crape. 
Silk ribbon is not considered deep mourning. A 
crape bag for concealing the hair is sometimes 
attached to the bonnet. 

Black tulle and Brussels net are worn by ladies 
who wish to lay aside crape, but are not willing 
to put on lace. Very young ladies wear white 
flowers on black bonnets. Purple is more be- 
coming to older persons. Lavender and black 
lace bonnets are the lightest mourning. A few 
jet and steel ornaments are still worn. 

English crape, forty inches wide, is required 
for veils. The best houses prefer the crape that 
is imported in rolls, as that brought in boxes has 
a fold in the middle that falls directly in front. 
Take two yards of the crape, and turn up the 
hem a quarter of a yard deep at each end. This 
veil is thrown over the bonnet, and pinned with 
jet pins. Ifthe gathered veil is preferred, a yard 
and three-quarters is requi At one end 
half a yard is turned up for a hem. This style is 
now made for widows, instead of doubling the 
crape. It is cooler forsummer. For very slight 
mourning a round veil, with long tabs, is made 
of Brussels net, trimmed with crape folds. 

Widows’ caps for young ladies are small squares 
of white tarlatan, worn with a point over the fore- 
head, like the Marie Stuart cap. The head-piece 
has four small tucks each way through the cen- 
tre. A narrow quilling or plain folds form the 
border. They are held on by an elastic under 
the back hair, or with tarlatan strings tied in a 
bow under the chin. After the first year Lyons 
tulle is substituted for tarlatan. Ladies more 
advanced in years wear the regular cap with bag 
crown. 

COLLARS, ETC. 

Collars are made double of the crape, slightly 
pointed in front, and bordered with a half-inch 
band of crape ornamented with four rows of 
stitching. Many persons prefer black grenadine 
for collars instead of crape, as it does not turn 
brown, and is cooler. It is arranged in shell- 
shaped scallops and folds. Under-sleeves have 
wide, square cutfs very large at the wrist, trimmed 
to match the collar. Tarlatan and organdy are 
the materials for white collars. A plain, folded 
tie of white tarlatan or of muslin, similar to those 
worn by gentlemen, is seletted for widows. Lin- 
en collars with black borders stitched on are 
suitable for morning. ‘The sailor shape, deeply 
pointed at the sides, is pretty for young ladies, 
with a grenadine neck-tie held by a jet ring. 

Handkerchiefs of sheer linen are bordered with 
black two inches deep, covering the whole hem. 
This is newer than the black band above the hem. 
Lavender borders are shown for half mourning. 

Marie Antoinette fichus of white tarlatan and 
of organdy are trimmed with two narrow folds, 
or a pleated ruffle or ruche. These are inex- 
pensive, and are exceedingly pretty with a black 
dress. They are also made of tulle, of Brussels 
net, and of guipure, to be worn over lavender 
and purple. Sleeveless jackets with sashes made 
of these materials make the plainest toilettes look 
dressy. Lace bows at the throat, the chemise 
russe, guipure paletots, and the bretelles illus- 
trated in former Numbers of the Bazar, serve to 
break the monotony of mourning clothing, and 
are not expensive when made at home by skillful 
fingers. 

PARASOLS, GLOVES, AND SHOES. 


Parasols of Turk satin and of soft, dead black 
poult-de soie are lined with black and trimmed 
with three folds of English crape set on as a bor- 
der. ‘The carved ebony handles are flat and 
broad. For lighter mourning three quilled ruffles 


A single fold of | 








surround the edge, and the lining is of white and 
lavender. 


Kid gloves with two buttons at the wrist are 


Good | selected for fresh mourning. Silk gloves with a 


kid finish are sometimes preferred. ‘They are 
neatly made, and ornamented on the back with a 
silk lacing, at the end of which are tassels capped 
with silver. Black and purple kids are embroid- 
ered on the back with white for light mourning. 

Cloth and glove-kid gaiters without tips are 
buttoned with onyx and jet. The heels are con- 
caved, and are sometimes covered with cloth. 

JEWELRY. 

The handsomest mourning jewelry is of onyx, 
made in the styles now fashionable for coral, 
formed of solid balls and bars, arranged in cir- 
cles and crescents with pear-shaped pendants. 
Sets of this kind without any gold visible are sold 
at $50. ‘Tiny diamonds and pearls are some- 
times set in the centre of the balls. Another 
style is a plain flat surface of onyx made round, 
with a monogram or initial carved in the centre. 
The surface is left a dead black without lustre, 
and the old English letters are brightly polished. 
The monogram is sometimes made in gold. A 
deep gray stratum of the onyx is shown at the 
edge as a border. For half-mourning, gold, 
onyx, and black enamel together are made in 
Oriental patterns. Shell cameos are massively 
set in jet. An elegant set at $75 consists of a 
pin, ear-rings, and bracelet. ‘The unpolished jet 
centre represents a beautiful female head set in 
a glossy jet border. 

Onyx buttons for sleeves and dress-fronts are 
made to match. Chatelaines are made of large 
jet links. Wide jet necklaces and crosses, to be 
worn around the neck with a lutestring ribbon, 
are admired for young ladies. Bandeaux and 
combs of carved jet are shown. 

Thanks are due Messrs. W. JAckSoN; MYERS; 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co. ; Lorp & Taytor; 
A. T. StewartT&Co.; Miss Pace; and Browne 
& SPAULDING. 





PERSONAL. 


CoMMANDER RALPH CHANDLER, of the Navy, 
has just returned from a nine months’ cruise in 
the Gulf and West Indies. Com. CHANDLER is 
the officer who first had the ‘“ gumption” suc- 
cessfully to destroy miasma on board ship by 
closing up all the hatches, dead-lights, etc., and 
subjecting his ship to such a steam as war-vessel 
never had before. There was no more yellow- 
fever on board. The experiment was so com- 
plete a success that the Secretary of the Navy— 
nice old gentleman—wrote a very compliment- 
ary little letter about it; but Com. C. has re- 
ceived so much of “that sort of thing, you 
know,”’ that it don’t keep him awake o’ nights. 

—They tell a little anecdote of Captain Baron 
von RestorFf, of the first regiment of Prussian 
Hussars at Berlin. He was to be married to a 
young American lady, but the nuptial ceremony 
was delayed for a couple of hours in conse- 
quence of the noble bridegroom having been ar- 
rested for debt at the instance of his shoemaker 
and other clamorous creditors. The parents of 
the girl did not find out what the whole fuss 
was about until the wedding was over. Rzst- 
ORFF paid the shoemaker, and put the rest-orff. 

—The wedding robe worn by “ Mrs.’? Murat, 
wife of Prince ACHILLE Murat, is said to have 
cost $6000. The annual pin-money of this agree- 
able woman is $50,000, and among her wedding- 
gifts was a palace, the only acceptable little 
trifle her brother could think of. 

—In many respects ex-President FrLuMore is 
one of the a certainly one of the hap- 
piest-looking, of those public men, who, having 
enjoyed the highest distinction attainable in a 
republic, retires gracefully from the arena of 
strife, and glides down the hill of life pleasant- 
Wy and gracefully. A letter from Buffalo thus 

escribes him: ‘‘I saw, on Delaware Avenue the 
other day, a carriage leisurely driven up past the 
Club House, and out of it descended one of the 
handsomest men [ had seen for a long time. He 
waved his hand to a pleasant-looking lady with- 
in, and she continued up the avenue, while he, 
at a gentleman’s pace, walked down it. He was 
MILLARD FILLMORE; the lady was his wife. For 
a politically dead man, he was a fine-looking 
corpse. His hair was equally, smoothly white 
and perfect, and its contrast was pale as snow 
to the clearness of his eyes and complexion. He 
had the robustness of a politician, all the distin- 
guished public servant’s duplexity of throat, a 
neck and shoulders like a Champagne bottle, 
and that benignity of expression which seems 
compounded of a lawyer’s shrewdness and a re- 
tired and satisfied statesmanship. He looked 
like a cask of brown sherry, quietly ripening, 
which the country tasted and put away for the 
next generation. His height and his courtly 
corpulence, and the way he put out his feet, 
reminded me of Louis PHILIPPE after his abdi- 
cation, conscious that he had been a king, and 
that a body was contented to let him dis- 
crown. Fine-looking mediocrity that he was, I 
was glad to see this honored home-guard well 
married, well pleased, his appetite still good for 
dinner, and the memory of himself for dessert.” 

—The quaint ways of notable writers in com- 
are bas thoughts to paper have often been 
made the subject of diverting ss raphs. For 
the first time we are told, by Mr. Sawa, the cu- 
rious habit of THACKERAY, ‘‘ who never began 
upon less than a quire of letter-paper. Half of 
this he would cover with comic drawings; a 
fourth he would tear into pieces; and on the 
two or three slips of the remainder he would do 
his work, walking about the room at intervals 
with his hands in his pockets, and with a per- 
turbed and wobegone expression of counte- 
nance.” 

—According to the London Lancet the ques- 
tion of choosing a woman to fill a chair in the 
obstetric section of the Academy of Medicine, 
is being considered, and the chief midwife of 
the Maternité Hospital will probably be elected. 
Madame ALLIo7T, the present incumbent of the 
office is a woman of profound knowledge and 
great experience, and an honored co-worker 
with the most enlightened medical gentlemen 
of Paris. 

—Queens do things in our day that would have 
been looked = as any thing but queenly a few 
years back. The Queen of Spain has sold her 





necklace to Madame Musarp for £24,000. The 
Ex-Queen of Naples has followed her example 
by selling a pearl and diamond necklace to an 
Anonyma for £15,000—a necklace consisting of 
aseries of medallions set with pearls of immense 
size, each medallion being connected by chains 
of diamonds. 

—PaTTI has appeared in a new réle in Paris, 
viz.: as passer of the plate, or bag, at a great 
church ceremonial—the recent Mass of Prince 
PoNIATOWSKI, sung at the Church of St. Eus- 
tache, in aid of the poor. Parti was one of the 
fifteen lovely and distinguished guéteuses, who 
carried around the velvet, gold- embroidered 
money-bags for the collection. An enormous 
sum was contributed. Among her associates 
were the Princesse DE METTERNICH, Madame 
PONIATOWSEI, and Madame WaLEwskI, the last- 
named exciting the liveliest admiration, ‘‘ robed 
in green velvet and sable, a mantle of golden 
hair streaming from beneath her chignon to her 
waist.” This is great company, indeed, for the 
little girl whom we recollect so well, singing at 
Maurice StRakoscn’s concerts when she was 
scarcely taller than the piano; and a wonderful 
success for a soprano voice; but then marquises 
are not always happy, and the noblesse of France 
rests not on the surest of foundations. Made- 
moiselle Nixsson, the beautiful Swede, whose 
Ophelia in the new Opera of Hamlet has created 
so decided a sensation in Paris, will make a yet 
more brilliant match if she catches GusTAVE 
Doré, for although the artist is not yet doré with 
a title, his rank is higher than that of any French 
nobleman of them all. 

—The Emperor or Brazt. has no sons, but 
two daughters, the eldest of whom, aged twen- 
} Bg is married to the Count D’Ev, son of 
the Duke DE Nemours, and grandson of Louis 
Puiuipre. Should the Emperor persist in his 
intention to abdicate it is supposed that this 
daughter will succeed to the throne. 

—Few clergymen have been more noted, in 
the United States, as ‘revival’? preachers than 
President Finngy. The Rev. ALBERT BARNES, 
whose opinion of men and things religious is, 
perhaps, as worthy of respect as that of any 
writer of the time, has recently given the fol- 
lowing sketch of Mr. F. : 

“ He had been a lawyer, and would have been 
distinguished as a lawyer, if he had continued te 
pursue that profession. Not always safe in his 
theological opinions, and not having been trained 
to great thoroughness in theological learning, 
he was nevertheless a man of great power, in 
—- to men the danger of false hopes; in 
setting forth the real nature of religion ; in driv- 
ing men from their subterfuges and refuges of 
lies; in proclaiming the terrors of the law and 
the fearfulness of the world to come; in laying 
open to men the delusions of their own hearts ; 
and, above all, in proclaiming the majesty of 
God and the greatness of eternal things, and in 
making all things else dwindle to nothingness 
before the Eternal One and the eternal world. 
Few men in our country have been as well fitted 
to act on the higher order of minds, or to bring 
men, proud in their philosophy or their own 
righteousness, to the foot of the Cross.” 

—ALEXANDRE Dumas is noted as much for 
ag as for talent, and permits no man to be- 
ittle the literary profession. Not long since, 
when a great person proposed to him a literary 
labor, a8 a man who ought to be encouraged, ha 
replied: ‘“‘I am not a man who wants to ba 
encouraged; I am a man who wants to be 
paid.” 

—The Poreisawag. Lately, when the French 
Minister went to call, he took occasion to ask a 
favor of His Holiness, which the latter did not 
wish to grant. To close the conversation he 
rose and gave his blessing to the Embassador 
and his wife, who was present, saying, ‘‘I bless 
Providence with all my heart for having sent 
here, to represent that France which I so well 
love, a man like you.’? Here the two bowed, as 
is customary. The Pope stopped a moment to 
give them time to breathe in the incense, and 
then added: ‘‘ For never has the representative 
of any nation tried my patience as much as you 
have.” 

—When Mr. DisRak I retires from the Prem- 
iership it is supposed that the Queen will make 
him a Knight of the Garter, a distinction usually 
conferred upon members of royal families and 
the higher nobility. Mr. Pitt was the only 
other commoner who was offered this honor, 
and he, greatly to his sovereign’s disappoint- 
ment, declined to accept it. 

—It is not often that successful journals are 
originated in the parlors of prime ministers, and 
made to pay under the management of clever 
young members of the aristocracy. Such, how- 
ever, has been the case with The Owl, which at 
one time made considerable talk in London. 
The when, the how, and by whom started are 
thus revealed by the London Bookseller : 

“ At about midnight one Saturday some gen- 
tlemen were standing in the recess of a window 
in Lady PALMERSTON’s drawing-room, and were 
busily talking together. Lord PALMERSTON came 
up to them, and asked what it was about which 
they were deliberating. Somebody answered 
that they were considering the | open of es- 
tablishing a new paper, in which his lordship 
and whatever was to be found in her ladyship’s 
drawing-room—love, marriage, and diplomacy— 
should be heartily quizzed. ‘‘ What next?” Lord 


PALMERSTON is represented as saying. ‘A con- 
spiracy in my own house! You owls!’ So the 
establishment of the new paper having been de- 


cided on, Lord PALMERSTON’s term of reproach 
suggested a title, and on the same night, at the 
St. James Club, the distribution of parts for the 
first Number was made. There was no thought 
of profit, so the financial arrangements were 
soon made, and a small news-vendor was installed 
as publisher. Among the early contributors 
were Messrs. BoRTHWICK and LAURENCE OLI- 
PHANT, the Hon. EvELYN ASHLEY, Lord PaLm- 
ERSTON’s private secretary, Lord Hovucuron, 
Max SCHLESINGER, ODO RussELL, and the Hon. 
E. Ponsonsy. Its deep insight into all impend- 
ing marrying and giving in marriage in high life 
procured for The Owl celebrity and expensive 
advertisements, so that it was at once pecuniari- 
ly successful; and it was successful in another 
sense by reason of its wit and humor. But 
PALMERSTON died; the contributors were scat- 
tered, some going to India, some to Canada— 
leaving the kingdom on which the sun never 
sets—and the paper ceased to be what it had 
been. The editor of the Morning Post, however, 
who was one of the founders, stuck to it, and it 
is still profitable to its owners, though the pub- 
lic calls it dull. 
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HARPEK'S BAZAR. _ 





Sack for Girl from 12 to 14 Years ol¢ 


Tus sack is made of light gray ladies’ cloth, cut bias, an 1 is bound and 
trimmed with narrow folds of gray satin, which are stitched on with white 
silk, Buttons of gray satin in front, at the sides, and on the lappets of the 
sleeves finish the trimming. ‘The sack is fastened by means of hooks and but- 
ton-hole ‘stitched loops: Having cut from Figs. 17, 18, 20, 21, and 22 of the 
Supplement eazh two pieces, and from Figs. 19 and 23 each one piece, join the 
back, sides, and front according to the figures on the pattern. Set on the right 
front a strip of cloth an inch in width, faced with satin and finished with: but- 
tons as shown in the pattern; after which join the neck with the collar, which 
is trimmed with satin folds. Sew up the sleeves from 39 to 40, and from 41 to 

42, fastening in the lap- 


t seam, and fasten this 
lappet down on the up- 
per side of the sleeve. 
Having trimmed the bot- 
tom of the sleeve, lay a 
pleat from X to @, un- 
der the arm ; after which 
sew in the sleeve, bring- 
ing 42 on the side seam. 
Arrange the remainder 
of the trimming, and fin- 
ish the front with a few 
hooks and loops. 


Muslin Under-Skirt 
with Train. 


A musttn skirt with a 
train, and a flounce set 
on, should be worn with 
trained dresses, as it sup- 
ports the bottom of the 
dress, and causes it to 
hang gracefully. Cut 
from Figs. 6-8 of the 
Supplement each two 
pieces, from Fig. 5 one 
piece, increasing the 
length of all the pieces 
according to the length desired for the skirt, the pattern not being given of the 
full length; and on Figs. 6-8 allow also for the hem. Join the breadths ac- 
cording to the figures on the pattern. From 13 to the top, in the back breadths, 
leave a slit, and hem the edges. Hem the bottom of the skirt two inches wide. 
The flounce which is set on is about ten inches in width, gathered on the top, 
and finished at the bottom by a hem an inch in 
width. For the belt cut from ig. 9 four pieces, 
join them in pairs, run the upper edges together, 
and bind the front of the skirt with the double 
binding thus formed. Bind the back breadths 
with a narrow binding, the ends of which are 
joined to the belt. Through each side of the 
narrow binding run a string, which is fastened 
on the front binding and serves to fasten the skirt. 


Kitchen Apron. 


Tuts apron is cut gored, and is wide 
enough to protect the skirt. of the dress, 
It is buttoned together behind, as shown 
in the illustration. This apron is also 
suitable to wear in the garden when gath- 
ering fruit or vegetables. The bodice is 
joined to the belt, and requires neither 
pins nor strings to fasten it on the 
upper edge, as a few whalebones 
hold it in its place. The original 
is of white and pink striped percale, 
finished with a large pocket, and 
trimmed on the outer 
edge with a percale 
ruffle. Cut from Figs. 
land 3 each one piece, 
from Fig. 2 two equal 
pieces, and from Fig. 
4 the pocket, allowing 
for hems. Join the 
pieces cut from Figs. 
1 and 2 according to 
the figures on the pat- 
tern; hem the apron 





Sack ror Girt FrRoM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 17-28. 
























Mustin Unper-Skirt WITH TRAIN. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 5-9. 


t (Fig. 22) with the’ 





TrowsErs FoR Boy From 8 To 10 ¢ 


on the outer edge, and put on the button and button-hole as shown in the illus- 


tration; then take up the darts in the bodice, run pieces of tape on the wrong side, 


for the whalebones, sew on a button and work a button-hole 
on the ends, and join to the apron as shown by the figures on 
the pattern. Conceal the seam by a facing on the wrong side, 
and sew on the ruffle, which consists of a strip of percale about 
an inch and a half in width, which is gathered on the apron 
with a cord. Hem on the upper edge the slit cut for the 
pocket, lay in pleats from X to @, sew the pocket on the 
apron as shown by the figures, and finish with a ruffle. Finish 
the back of the belt with a bow and ends. 


Trimmings for Flannel Under-Skirts in Knitting 
and Crochet. 

Boru these trimmings are of red worsted. The first is 
knitted; while the second is worked in crochet. They imi- 
tate crimped ruffling, and are a pretty finish for the bottom of 
white or colored flannel skirts. For working the trimming 
shown in the first illustration cast 36 stitches on steel knitting 
needles of the requisite fineness. Knit backward and forward 
in a ribbed design. Each rib counts five rounds, and must 
appear entirely plain on one side and entirely purled on the 
other. In order to make the ribs lie in waves, make on one 

. side a narrow plain border. 
This is done by knitting 
alternately two rows over 
the entire number of stitch- 
es, and two rows leaving 
the last three stitches on 
one side without knitting. 
Slip the first stitch of every 
round. 

For the trimming shown 
in the second illustration 
make a foundation of req- 
uisite length and crochet 
on this. Ist round.—1 de. 
(double crochet) in every 
foundation _ stitch. 2d 
round.—In every stitch of 
the last round 1 de. 3d 
round.— >* 1 de. in the 1st 
stitch of the last round, 6 
de. in the following stitch, 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XII. 
” Pigs. 45-39. ‘ 





Vest Prece FoR JACKET. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL, 
Fig. 45. 
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FLANNEL UNDER-SEIRT WITH KNITTED FLOUNCE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 28-30. 


_astar. Cut two pieces 


[June 20, 1868. 





the loop of the last dc., and draw the thread through both these loops at 
once, so that the 6 dc. form a kind of raised figure. Repeat from * to the 
end of the round. Repeat twice the second and third rounds. This trimming 
can, of course, be worked in any width. The trimming is seen complete on 
the illustration of the flannel skirt. 


Cigar Holder. 
See illustration, page 533. 

MarTerraAus: Canes an inch in. circumference, fine twine, copal varnish, 
black beads. 

This cigar holder is made of slender canes or reeds, wound with twine, and 
lined with pasteboard 
covered on both sides 
with tin-foil. The ma- 
terials are cheap and 
easily obtained. Begin 
with the bottom, which 
is made of canes ar- 
ranged in the form of 








of cane each six inches 
long, and eight pieces 
each two and a half 
inches long. Hollow 
out the middle of each 
of the two long pieces 
on one side to the depth 
of about one-sixth of 
an inch; lay the two & 
pieces together, fitting ZZ 
the cut sides, and join J 
them with fine twin, Z& 
as. shown by the illus- 
tration. Slope one side 
of one end of each of 
the eight remaining 
pieces so that each two 
will fit together and 
form a point, as shown 
by the _ illustration. 
Pierce these eight 
sloped canes, and also 
the canes which were 
previously crossed, at the distance of one-sixth of an inch from the centre ; then 
make a knot on one end of the twine and run the other end through the canes, 
as shown by the illustration; after which begin the winding, putting the 
thread around each cane and each point twice, and carrying the thread round 
and round till the canes are closely covered, winding also each cane separately 
where the points of joining cease. ‘The illus- 
tration shows the central part of the bottom and 
_-eover of the full size. For the side, which is 
seventeen inches in circumference, cut twenty- 
four pieces of cane, each six inches long, and 
twelve pieces each five inches long. Pierce the 
first at the distance of three-fourths of an inch 
from the ends, and the last at the distance of 
quarter of an inch; then string all the canes on 
wire at both ends, arranging them so 
that a short cane shall always come be- 
tween two long ones. Each piece is sep- 
arated from the next by a large black 
bead, which must be strung on with the 
canes. Join in the round and begin 
weaving the rods with twine, which is 

also arranged in the round. Each 

strip of the design counts: nine 
- rounds. Now join the side to the 
bottom in such a manner that one 
of the shorter canes of the side 
falls upon a-cane of the bottom. 
In joining this fasten to 
the wire which holds to- 
gether the canes. Make 
the cover in the same man- 
ner as the bottom, and 
cover the centre by a star 
of different sized black 
beads. 
sists of a loop of large 
black beads. Having com- 
pleted the different parts 
of the cigar holder, put on 


JACKET WITH SIMULATED VEST FOR Boy FROM 
8 to 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 40-45. 























a coating of copal varnish, and line the inside of the cover with some material which 
has been covered with tin-foil, and which is either glued on, or fastened to the canes 
by means of small brass tacks. 


Netted Table Screen. 
‘See illustration, page 533. 

Mareriats: Strong thread, white pasteboard, a horn peg with a 
screw, a ¢iicular piece of metal an inch and a half in diameter, copal 
varnish, green coloring powder, a mesh half an inch in circumference, 
a coarse steel knitting needle. 

This screen will be found very useful in protecting the contents of 
dishes from the flies. It is netted of strong thread, stiffened in liquid glue, 
and coated with green copal varnish.- Cast on the mesh with the thread 
210 stitches (under edge); join in a round, and work over a coarse knit- 
ting needle 52 rounds. . Then, in order to narrow toward the top, nar- 
row regularly in every third round. 
53d round.—First six stitches netted, then, altern- 
ately, two stitches netted together, twelve stitches 
netted, and, finally, six stitches netted. 

56th round.—Alternately two stitches netted to- 
gether, eleven stitches netted. 

The narrowing alternates in this manner, so that 
the continuation of the work is plain. One row be- 








after which take the nee- 




















die out of the stitch, take 
up the upper vein of the 


Kwnittep FLounce For FLan- 
NEL SKIRT. 
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Kitcuen Apron. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, L, Figs. 1-4. 
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gins with the narrowing and the next with the plain stitches. The 
number of plain stitches decreases between each narrowing round. 
After the-77th round follow eight plain rounds. Work the last round 
(85th) over the larger mesh, after which run the stitches on a thread 
and tie them closely together. Now dip the netted work in liquid glue, 
wring it out, and stretch over a dish or frame thirty-eight inches in 
circumference by sevenin height. When dry repeat the process till the 
screen is ee stiff, after which paste to the lower edge a strip of paste- 
board half an inch wide, and in the centre of the top fasten the wooden 
peg with a screw, which is to be put through the centre of the netting, 
and afterward through the piece of metal mentioned among the mate- 
rials, and in which a hole of requisite size has been pierced, and fasten 
on the inside. Coat the inside and outside of the cover with copal 
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Work Bae. 
' For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 26. 
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Cigar Hotper.—Repvwcep Size. 





Pin CusHion. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 24 and 25. 
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PROMENADE AND HOME TOILETTES. 





beads or ribbon. 
Work Bag. 


Matertats: Brown silk, pasteboard, narrow silk passementerie 
braid, brown silk tassels, brown silk cord. 
_ The arrangement of this bag is very convenient. The under part 
is of pasteboard with an embroidered cover of brown silk. Cut,.first, 
of pasteboard from Fig. 26 of the Supplement four equal pieces—the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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sides and for the bottom a four-cornered piece 
of ; 


ering of each of these pieces 

two equal pieces of brown silk. Having 
worked four of these pieces in point russe em- 
broidery and half-polka stitch with brown silk 
twist, join two pieces of silk over each piece of 
pasteboard, and after this the four sides with each 
other, and with the bottom in the manner shown 
by the illustration. Cut next a piece of brown 
silk, sixteen inches long by seven inches wide, 
hem down one side an inch and a half wide, and 
stitch through the middle of this hem so as to 
form a shirr for a ribbon or cord; after which 
sew the other side within the pasteboard sides. 
Finish with the passementerie braid and tassels. 


Pin Cushion. 
See illustration on page 533. 


Marteriats: White cashmere, scarlet cloth, black 
velvet, golden pated silk twist, white bugles and 
gold beads, b percale, white m 

This cushion is of a pretty by of and the rosette 
of scarlet leaves on the top gives it an especially ele- 
gant ap ce. The foundation is a round cushion 
of about two inches in height by five in diameter. 
The bottom is of covered on the outside 
with black le. The cushion is next made of 
muslin and filled with dry sand or bran. For the up- 
per cover cut a straight strip of white cashmere, twen- 
ty-eight inches in ym 5m sixin width. Fasten this 
strip at one en lay it in in regular Pees one- 
fourth of an inch deep, le, so that it shall 
correspond to the form of the foundation, after which 
sew to the foundation on one side, sewing on the 
wrong side and afterward turning over the cover. On 
the other side draw the pleats closely together and sew 
to the top (centre) of the foundation. Then pres 
from Fig. 24 of the Supplement six lappets of scarlet 
cloth, and ornament these with point russe embroide 
and bead-work, arranging the middle part of eac 
lappet in appliqué figure of black velvet. These lap- 

ts are sewed on the cushion as shown in the illus- 
tration, leaving the cashmere plain under each, and 
arranging it so as to form a puff between each lappet. 
Lastly, make the rosette of the scarlet cloth. Cut from 
Fig. 25 for the outer and second row of leaves nine- 
teen equal pieces, then ten somewhat smaller pieces 
for the two upper circles. Each of these pieces must 
be pleated as shown by the dotted lines of Fig. 25, and 
then arranged bringing x on @. Take a piece of the 
material a little over an inch in circumference for the 
foundation and arrange on this the four rows of leaves, 
ten in the outer circle, nine in the second, six in the 
third, and four in the last. The leaves must be sewed 
on the under side, so that the stitches shall not show. 





Linen Bag for Smoked Meat. 
See illustration on page 533, 


Tis bag is intended to protect smoked meat from 
the flies in summer. The material is of light 
linen, and is thirty inches in height by fifty inches in 
width, The bottom of the b of a round 

iece of linen, inserted. At the ce of ten inches 

rom the bottom run in a hoop, which holds the ba 
in the proper shape. The sone Soe is finished wi 
a hem, through which run a string for closing the bag, 
and at the distance of four inches from the top work 
two round holes, through which is brought the rod 
shown in the illustration, rod, which is about 
ten inches in length and an inch in circumference, is 

rovided with two hooks. On the lower one of which 
he meat is suspended, while the other serves for hang- 
ing up the bag and its contents. Instead of the brass 
rod and hooks a wooden rod and iron hooks may be 
used. 


Promenade and Home Toilettes. 
See illustration on page 533. 


Fig. 1.—Short dress and over-skirt of lilac silk 
barege, trimmed with a pleated flounte of the same, 
lilac satin folds, and lilac silk tassels. The over-skirt 
is puffed from the bottom to the waist. Gray straw 
toquet with lilac gauze veil. Lilac parasol. 

ig. 2.—Gored dress of green silk, trimmed with 
green satin points and piping and chenille tassels. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of A tig and violet anes foulard. 
Over-skirt of violet silk, bound with of the same 
shade, and trimmed with satin piping. The embroid- 
ery in the scallops of the over-skirt is wrought with 
black opaque beads in satin stitch. 

Fig. 4.—Dress with double skirt of white alpaca, 
trimmed with bine ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of gray silk serge. Bretelles and 
sash of black silk trimmed and bound with black 
satin, 





MISCHIEF-MAKING. 


ISCHIEF-MAKING does not end with 
what more properly deserves the name of 
slander. A great deal, perhaps the larger part, 
is accomplished in the world by those who have 
no deliberate intention of slandering their neigh- 
bors; and in this respect, I fear, it must be ad- 
mitted that women are the greatest offenders, 
and simply, I believe, for this reason—that, gen- 
erally speaking, neither their minds nor their 
time are sufficiently occupied. He whose special 
business it is to find work for idle hands will as- 
suredly take good care to provide thoughts for 
idle minds. Was ever a highly-educated and 
fully-oceupied woman found among the ranks 
of mischief-makers, of this class at least? A 
strong proof of the truth of the assertion that 
idleness has much to do with mischief-making 
may be found in a fact which any one well ac- 
quainted with clubs and mess-rooms will be able 
fully to bear out—namely, that men with much 
unoccupied time on their hands are not much 
behind women in the quantity, and very much 
before them in the quality, of the scandal they 
spread; only —perhaps for this reason— they 
are more cautious how and where they repeat 


it. 

The worst part of this kind of mischief-making 
is that the stories are rarely entirely unfounded. 
If they were they would do infinitely less harm. 
But there is generally a certain proportion of 
truth in them, and it is the ‘‘ mixing of things” 
which does the mischief. ‘The fractional part of 
truth just forms the solid foundation on which 
the superstructure of falsehood contrives to stand 
steady. The evil eye goes prying about, and 
soon succeeds in detecting some flaw in a neigh- 
bor’s character or conduct; and then its ready 
handmaid, the evil tongue, sets to work—colors, 
magnifies, invents, finds motives for actions whose 
causes are not clear, and the story passes from 
one to another, gaining something from each 
fresh transmission, until at last it wears itself 
‘out; but not until an impression has been cre- 
ated with respect to the subject of it which will 
long outlast the story from which it took its 
TIse, 


TREASURES OF THE PAST. 
Heze’s shreds of silk and bits of lace and tiny little 


shoes, 

And here’s a broken-bladed knife my brother loved 
to use; 

Here’s sunny curls that hid blue eyes, rings that on 
fingers shone, 

And books in which the written names are known 
to me alone. 


These all are treasures of the past—links in a gold- 
en chain 

That binds me to the by-gone years of pleasure and 
of pain; 

I've but to touch a single link, and lo! as in a dream, 

A vision sweeps the azure deeps of Memory's magic 


stream. 4 


And as I stand upon the shore I see on every hand 

The footprints of the loved and lost deep in the shin- 
ing sand; 

These all came here, they touched the tide, they 
sailed across the sea, 

And their white hands are beckoning beyond the 
wave to me. 


And if upon the further shore they wait and watch 
and pray, 

Oh! Time, speed swiftly, surely on until the glo- 
rious day 

Shall dawn in Time's blue horizon when I shall with 
them stand, 

And, having passed the gates of pearl, shall reach the 
Happy Land. 


Here's silks and laces, shoes and rings, and curls 
and books and all, 

And each some beauty long since fled, some olden 
grace recall: 

Oh! Love, keep well the sacred spell, hold guard my 
heart within, 

And keep the sacred flame alight, above the soil of 
sin. 











THE PURPLE MERINO DRESS. 


se INDA NEWHALL, I want a new meri- 
no.” 

‘*What good would a new merino do you 
here ?” queried the young girl addressed, as she 
pointed to the wide’ prairie-fields, now covered 
with a light garment of snow. ‘‘A new meri- 
no! I would as soon ask for a shroud.” 

“* Nevertheless, I do want a new dress, a me- 
rino, of a rich, warm purple. I think I could 
cut it myself from one of my last year’s patterns, 
and I’ve a plenty of very passable velvet and bu- 
gle trimming that don’t look so faded but what 
a little pains and new surroundings would make 
it quite respectable. I’ve been looking in the 
glass nearly half an hour, fancying how I would 
fashion it, until I actually saw the sparkle of the 
beads and the rich tint of the merino. I won- 
der if it would be wrong to pray for it ?” 

‘* Nonsense, Hattie,” laughed her sister. ‘‘ For 
my part I don’t much care whether I ever see a 
new dress; there’s nobody here to notice it or to 
admire you, no matter how well you look. John 
Roe might condescend to say, ‘ Law, Miss New- 
hall!’ when he comes over for milk, and young 
Randall would perhaps cast a few extra sheep’s 
eyes, but that is all. There is nobody worth 
pleasing in this outlandish place.” 

‘* My dear, you are talking of the Great West, 
remember,” laughed Hattie. 

‘*T dare say it’s good enough for those who 
like it, and I suppose I should be contented if we 
had a few neighbors like the friends we have 
been accustomed to.” 

‘* But we haven't, dear, and so let’s make the 
best of it. Let us enjoy this blazing fire, and 
trim over our old dresses, though I do want a 
purple merino—such a one as Milly Stone had 
last year.” 

‘* Milly Stone,” murmured Linda; ‘‘how far 
back in the past she seems! And yet it is only 
eleven months since papa failed, and we came 
out here. I wonder if Milly is married? Hor- 
ace Blanchard was in her train, if I remember 
rightly: the one that you liked so well.” 

‘*'That’s the truth,” laughed Hattie. ‘‘I nev- 
er shall forget that last party ; how little we look- 
ed forward to this. Horace was magnificent that 
night, and if I had had the slightest chance I 
should have fallen in love with him, no doubt. 
What an elegant man he was, and what would 
he think to see us in such a place as this! It’s 
not bad, though—it’s a great, glorious, boundless 
country—I love it, though I do get weary and 
lonely. Who knows, Lind, but papa may be a 
millionaire yet ?” 

‘*And he hasn’t got money enough to buy 
either of us a new dress,” retorted Linda. 

** He uses all his money in farming, and is not 
yet ‘forehanded’ enough, as they say, to spend 
a penny in clothes. That will all come in good 
time, no doubt. Curious. I dreamed of Hor- 
ace last night—we seemed to be together in a 
great picture-gallery. What a glorious array of 
costly paintings stretched from wall to wall! 
Well, we shall probably never meet in this world ; 
and perhaps he is married, though let us hope 
not to Milly Stone, who would be a mere fash- 
ionable appendage, with a heart corresponding to 
her name—let us trust that he has found a bet- 
ter fate. There are some women I could resign 
him to.” 

The two girls were very busy in the wide 
apartment of the roomy log-house which they 
called their own. There was no paper on the 
walls, no carpet on the floor: but against the 
rough plastering hung several fine engravings, 
which they had managed to save from the wreck 
of their fortunes; and-a few oil-paintings, which 

were the work of their own fair hands in more 
prosperous days. A huge four-post bedstead, 
with calico curtains, took up one corner of the 
room. A few pine chairs, a home-made dress- 
ing-table, two small lounges—also of home man- 
ufacture, and a number of braided mats com- 





} pleted the furnishing of the humble room. Hat- 


tie had put the finishing touches upon the bed, 
which resembled an immense, plump pin-cush- 
ion; and Linda had touched every thing with the 
long feathers of the duster, an article of luxury 
seldom seen in the midst of such rude surround- 
ings. The girls-were both handsome, but Hat- 
tie ” the pun erties. bone sie ob a soft- 

dark , @ delicacy of expression 
One onl have choaght she might 
discontented of the two with her 


hall. had been a Philadelphia mer- 
his children had always been accus- 
ed to luxury and the cream of metropolitan 
. His beautiful house on Chestnut Street 
for years been the resort of the good and the 
as well as the fashionable and wealthy. It 
a great change from halls of beauty and 
plenty to the uncultivated West and a cabin built 
of logs. The girls had their choice—their mother 
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mained for months unpacked. 

** And now, if you are through, Linda, we'll 
go down and see how Gretchen, as she calls her- 
self, is getting along.” As she said this Hattie 
drew a screen before the fire, and the sisters went 
below stairs. Gretchen was a large-limbed, stur- 
dy-faced German girl, with a red daub on either 
cheek, suggestive of rude health, and black eyes 
that were almost cruel in their sharpness. She 
had just finished mopping up the floor and sprink- 
ling the mats about—there were at least two doz- 
en of them. In an immense fire-place a pleas- 
ant crackling sounded, and the huge blaze sent 
its yellow and crimson forked tongues up the 
wide chimney, and roared with a jolly cheeri- 
ness whenever the wind grew fierce. Here were 
chairs and tables in plenty. A bed, covered from 
sight by a curtain, stood on one side—four very 
small windows let in the light, and sometimes 
the snow; but taken all together the room wore 
an air of comfort and even refinement, for there 
stood the harp and piano side by side, and the 
fair fingers that used them knew also how to 
wield the implements of household labor. 

Gretchen came in and hung the kettle on 
the fire. Turning to go out, she put her arms 
akimbo, as she cried, 

‘* And there comes Bob!” 

“The only gentleman within ten miles,” echoed 
Linda; ‘‘ we're always glad to see Bob, though 
his milk score is awful.” 

The ‘‘ gentleman” came in—a pale, tall. boy 
of fourteen, whose blue eyes kindled up at sight 
of the sisters. 

‘* They say there’s an accident over in the Hol- 
low,” he remarked, as they dealt out his pint of 
milk. ‘‘ Henche’s man told me—the train broke 
down at nine this morning, seven miles below; 
they repaired, and have been seven hours get- 
ting to the Hollow. I believe they’ve sent the 
engine back; but the people will have to wait 
eight or ten mortal hours in the snow.” 

‘**T thought I missed the signal this morning,” 
said Hattie. ‘‘Is it a large train?” 

‘Six cars, and all full,” replied the boy. 
‘I’m going over there as soon as I get back. 
I'd make a speculation if I had any thing to do 
it with,” he added, as he left the house. 

‘*Saying there are fifty in a car, that makes 
three hundred people, all hungry,” said Hattie, 
thoughtfully. 

‘* What are you thinking of, Hattie? Come, 
help me set the table; papa will be in soon, and 
I rather fancy he is hungry too.” 

** How far is it to the Hollow ?” asked Hattie. 

‘“* Papa says halfa mile: it always seemed like 
a mile to me,” Linda replied, bringing out a 
small pile of crockery. 

‘*Tt can’t be much more than halfa mile.’ This 
is the nearest house—the Waters may hear of 


selves. The snow is not deep enongh for run- 
ners; wheels would get along very comfortably, 
don’t you think so, Linda?” 

‘¢ For pity’s sake what are you talking about ?” 
asked Linda, more and more perplexed, as she 
stood rubbing sundry creases out of the white 
table-cloth. 

‘* What do they charge a cup for coffee at the 
eating-saloons in cities—ten cents, don’t they ?” 

““Ten cents—coffee! Hattie, what in the 
world ails you?’’ queried Linda, impatiently. 

** Hush, Lind, Um calculating; don’t disturb 
the circulaison or a vrilliant 1aea when it gets in 
my brain; Iso seldom have one. Ten cups, a 
dollar —twenty, two—why I suppose, in the 
course of time, we might make them fifty—and 
there would be five dollars. Then the sand- 
wiches, and—let me see, what else is there? 
why pies, to be sure! My dear Lind, you called 
me crazy this morning for baking two dozen 
pies—don’t you see what a little mint of money 
they hold, darling ?” 

“*T don’t see any thing but that you are out of 
your mind, or going out—if you'll please enlight- 
en me!” 

‘* And the ham that blessed John Roe sent to 
me—to me, remember—it was boiled this morn- 
ing, wasn’t it? Don’t look at me so, Lind; I’m 
not crazy, and there’s no danger of my wits leav- 
ing me. I’m going to have that purple merino, 
and as many more pretty things as.the money 
will buy—perhaps a merino for you.” 

‘*But how will you do this, pray?” 

“* Listen ; those people in the Hollow, some of 





them at least, must be starving. ey expec 

to get into Euston at half past nine to breakfast, 
and supper-time has come. Now you may be 
sure there are some great, burly masculines, who 


‘ are going about like raging lions, seeking who or’ {Bowls are too large, cups are too small.” Gretch- 





it, but they never think of any body but them- 


what they can devour. To-day and yesterday 
being baking-days, there’s a week’s bread in the 
house. This and the ham you and I can cut 
into sandwiches, exquisite ones—thin, touched 
with a fleck of mustard, trimmed of the fat— 

why, they'll give me a shilling-apiece forthem.” ° 

‘Give you—a—shilling—apiece!” Lin- 
da. ‘*What do you mean, that you will peddle 
these things—yow, my sister? Hattie Newhall, 
I'm ashamed of you. I won’t be a party to any 
such transaction.” 

** Very well, then, I'll do it by myself ; for done 
it shall be. The Bible tells me to feed the hun- 
gry—and I shall feed that train of passengers, if 
the thing can be done.” 

‘* Will you take the bread and ham and pies 
and coffee in your apron?” asked Linda, placing 
the tea-urn on the table. 

‘** You seem to forget that Providence has been 
helping us lately in all manner of ways. There’s 
a blind horse in the stable, and a light wagon, 
and Gretchen can harness up; won't you, Gret- 
chen ?” 

‘Won't I what?” asked the girl, stupidly, 
wiping her wet hands upon a great tow-apron. 

‘*Harness up Ball to the light wagon; I'm 
going on an errand of mercy—to feed the hun- 


Gretchen said ‘‘ Ya-as,” with stupid eyes, and 
Hattie set about her preparations. First, she 
found the great farm coffee-pot, then she piled 
an empty table with loaves of bread, and brought 
out the ham. Then she tied herself in an im- 
mense white linen apron, and commenced opera- 
tions. 

‘* Why, Linda, I’m surprised you don’t see the 
romance of the thing, with your immense bump 
of ideality,” she rattled on, looking superbly 
handsome. ‘‘I thought you would clap your 
hands over it.” 

“You're not half so much surprised as I am,” 
retorted Linda. ‘‘ To think of my father’s daugh- 
ter going peddling bread and ham to a parcel of 
hungry strangers! It wouldn’t seem so bad if. 
you gave it—but to sell it!” 

‘*That’s the chief charm of the matter, I’m 
vulgar enough to confess,” said Hattie, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘we can’t afford to give, and they can af- 
ford to pay any price. I dare say there are some 
poor, hungry souls there who wouldn't mind giv- 
ing a ten-dollar bill for a good supper. I tell 
you in confidence; but I believe I did pray for 
that merino, and now I’m exercising faith I shall 
get it, as sure as you live.” At that moment 
there came a rap at the door. It was Bob 
Green, who, the little gentleman that he was, 
took off his odd cap as he came in, saying that 
he had met Watchet, one of Kane’s men, and 
learned that Mr. Newhall had sent word to his 
daughters that he should not be home till ten, 
as he had some important business to settle. 

*“Now if that isn’t a train of providential cir- 
cumstances I’m no Christian,” cried Hattie, 
while Linda stood at the table irresolute. ‘‘ Bob 
will help me, I know ; and if you don’t care about 
going, Linda, Gretchen will stay with you. I 
might have felt a little shaky if papa had come 
home and said no; but as it is, those poor souls 
have a claim on my benevolence, and I have a 
claim — well, I mean to have, on their pock- 
ets.” 

‘« What is it?” cried Bob, looking at the huge 
pile of loaves, cake, and pies. 

**Tt’s good-will toward men, my dear Bob, 
toward hungry men. Don’t you know you hinted 
about making a speculation? Well, that put it 
in my head. You see what I’m doing, making 
sandwiches; and as Linda has doubts about the 
propriety of the thing, why, I shall take the bur- 
den on my own shoulders, unless you'll help me 
for a fair consideration.” ; 

‘*T will,” cried Bob, with sparkling eyes. ‘I 
was over there, and they are in an awful state. 
One woman was actually crying, because the milk 
had given out, and she had nothing but water and 
cold cracker to give her baby ; all the babies were 
crying, I think, and every body looked cross. 
How are you going?” 

‘¢T shall take old Ball and the spring-cart,” 
said Hattie, working with redoubled energy— 
‘‘T’m in for it now, and the fun of the thing 
recommends itself to my activity. The only 
trouble is, I can’t get things ready quick enough. 
Gretchen, is the coffee under way ?” 

‘*T’ll drive, and help,” responded Bob; ‘‘and 
if you would allow me to carry a few apples—” 

**Carry all you’ve got; we might as well fill 
up the wagon,” said Hattie. ‘‘ Linda, why don’t 
you eat your supper?” 

But Linda was thinking now. It suddenly oc- 
curred to her that there was fun in the thing—a 
certain excitement in seeing new faces and hear- 
ing strange tongues. It was not at all probable 
that any body there would know them, going as 
they were eastward. 

“* How shall you disguise yourself?” she asked. 

‘*T shall disguise myself simply by putting on 
a hood and veil; I don’t think my nearest friends 
of old would know us in our backwoods’ attire 
any way; that’s the last thing I’m afraid of. 
Now, Bob, hurry and harness Ball, and we'll 
drive round for the apples; you can turn them 
into the wagon some way, you know, and you 
must ask a round price for them.” 

Linda now commenced cutting bread and ham 
with activity. Gretchen procured two or three 
large baskets, and lined them inside with some 
fine damask napkins which had been saved from 
} the wreck of their household goods. Into these 
i, the piles of Beautifully made sandwiches were 
\ placed, and covered over with the same kind of 

‘snowy cloths. ; 

‘‘ There! that will tempt them ; but only think, 
Lind, three hundred people! We can’t possibly 
feed them all. Don’t cut the pies too large,” she 
suggested, prudently, ‘‘and they will go farther ; 
we must have the big milk-pail for them. Now 

| the trouble is, how.shall we deal out the coffee ? 
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en here interposed and declared that there were 
mugs in the back kitchen closet. 

**So there are, Lind; we bought them when 
we first came, don’t you remember, for the house- 
warming? Several are broken, though; but I 
fancy there are as many as halfa dozen. Bring 
in the mugs, Gretchen; what a lovely memo 
you have got! I had quite forgotten them.” 
‘The mugs were brought in, dashed with hot wa- 
ter, a stone-jar filled with sugar, a can of rich 
milk placed beside it, the coffee was steaming 
hot, and Hattie’s ingenuity provided for its con- 
tinuation at the same temperature by half filling 
an unused iron kettle with live coals well bedded 
in ashes. Old Ball stood at the door and Gretch- 
en and Bob stowed away all the articles, placing 
the iron pot upon stones, and tying the baskets to 
the seats and sides of the wagon. 

‘¢Why, Linda, are you going?” exclaimed 
Hattie, as, coming back, she saw that young lady 
wrapping herself up in shawls, and winding a 
huge scarf over her hat. ‘‘I warn you if you 
do you will have to help. I will have no idlers 
on my hands. There are six cars, remember, 
and you must peddle out the sandwiches.” 

‘*T don’t care,” laughed Linda. ‘‘See if I 
don’t do it well. There! They can’t distinguish 
any thing but my eyes. I shall act the demure 
country-girl, and be utterly oblivious to all that 
is said, except in the way of business. Oh dear! 
what would the Stones say, and the Hathaways, 
and your handsome friend, Horace? I should 
die to have it come out.” 

‘¢ Please remember that we are on the outer 
edge of the State of Wisconsin, my fastidious 
sister, and that it is very likely we shall live and 
die here—you, the spinster schoolmistress of the 
district, if it ever gets rich enough in children, 
and I the maiden aunt. As to Horace, be kind 
enough to drop all reference to him. I have no 
fancy for the heart-ache—and—well, I have been 
foolish enough to think of him occasionally—on 
moonlight nights. Now, are we all ready ?” 

Gretchen declared that the young ladies should 
not go without her. Who would pour the cof- 
fee? she asked, in indignant German. No, no! 
She should make all safe and go, as the master 
was not expected. It was now getting quite 
dusk, and beginning to snow. An old canvas 
was thrown over the eatables; Hattie mounted 
to the seat beside the driver, Bob; Linda en- 
sconced herself in a low chair between the bask- 
ets. Gretchen set off on a smart walk, and ar- 
rived at the widow Green’s some moments be- 
fore the others. A tiny log-cabin was this of 
the widow, whose story was a melancholy one. 
Seated there beside the blazing fire, quite gray 
at forty, and an invalid, her one room answering 
all the purposes of parlor, bedroom, and kitch- 
en, every thing as neat as human hands could 
make it, one had only to look in her grief-strick- 
en face to see that her life had been a sad one. 
At thirty she emigrated to the beautiful prairies 
of the West, rich in hope, in love, and five beau- 
tiful children, of whom Bob was the eldest— 
watched over and cared for by an indulgent, 
thrifty, and noble husband. Five years later 
and all her treasures but one were buried in lone- 
ly prairie graves, and she was left to struggle 
with poverty and failing health. The bright fire 
illuminated the room; there was no need of can- 
dies. The bed on one side was made with as 
much painstaking as if it had stood in the guest- 
chamber of some palace- home. Over it was 
spread a beautiful Marseilles quilt, which the 
widow had brought with her as a family heir- 
loom. Neat engravings were pasted here and 
there. One corner Bob called his study; he 
had fitted it up with a desk of his own manu- 
facture, a few rude book-shelves, a map of 
the United States, and as many pictures as he 
could find space for. Here lived mother and 
son, very poor, but loving each other with an 
absorbing affection, and both longing for the 
sight of home faces, which it was not likely they 
would ever see. 

Gretchen took upon herself the task of getting 
the apples ready, as Hattie had instructed her ; 
so that, by the time the cart came up, there was 
nothing to do but to put them in their appropri- 
ate corner. 

In high spirits the little party drove on. It 
took but a few moments to land them in a place 
conveniently near the cars, but where they could 
not be easily seen, as they were hidden by a 
clump of trees. There the programme was an- 
nounced. Bob was to proclaim sandwiches and 
coffee; then he and Gretchen were to distribute 
the hot and soothing beverage; while Hattie and 
Linda, each with a basket, were to sell the sand- 
wiches. The matter now took an an aspect of 
grotesqueness that it had not assumed before. 
The train had stopped in a holiow place between 
two embankments, and was quite closély shut up 
in a snow-covered ravine. From the six small 
iron pipes the thick gray smoke ascended, curl- 
ing spirally against the back-grounds of snowy 
banks and darkening sky. The place was quite 
isolated. ‘There were no signs of farm-houses, 
no prospects of cheer; and, as Hattie had fore- 
seen, the passengers were nearly ravenous. Sevy- 
eral of the younger men were strolling along out- 
side, smoking, stamping, and growling. Dis- 
contented faces looked out of every window. It 
was a cheerless position. Night was coming on, 
and nobody knew whether or not they must bear 
the detention till morning. The nearest stop- 
ping-place was thirty miles off. 

“*If we had been set down’ somewhere within 
a hundred miles of civilization,” Hattie heard one 
young man mutter, ‘‘it wouldn’t have been so 
bad; but there’s not a human habitation to be 
seen on either side, confound the place!” Pres- 
ently there was a great hubbub, a strange com- 
motion; all the passengers were roused and on 
the alert, when a pretty, neat-looking boy, stand- 
ing in the doorway, cried out in a shrill voice, 

** Coffee and sandwiches for those who wish 
to purchase!” 





“Fifty cents for the first cup of coffee, my 
boy!” shouted a man of aldermanic proportions. 

*¢One dollar—and here it is!” cried a tall 
Kentuckian ; ‘‘there’s my card”—and, thrusting 
the card and the dollar into Bob’s hand, he se- 
cured his coffee. 

“*T gave a dollar, but it’s worth it,” he mut- 
tered, as he took a sip; ‘‘real cream and white 
sugar—and coffee as is coffee.” 

‘¢ Well, this is an unexpected treat, I’m sure!” 
said a gentleman wrapped in many mufflers, as 
he took his pocket-book out; ‘*sandwiches, home- 
made, and apple-pie with a crust equal to the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. My friend, I have nothing 
less than a five dollar bill ; if you’ve no objection,” 
he added, catching sight of a peculiar expression in 
a pair of beautiful brown eyés, and a mischievous 
curl in two pretty, red lips, ‘‘ I'll take half a doz- 
en of those sandwiches for change, and another 
slice of pie.” 

‘T will give you as many sandwiches as you 
please, at the regular price,” said Hattie, for it 
was her; ‘‘and in a few moments will bring you 
back change for your five dollars.” 

‘¢Oh, I beg you will keep it, my dear! And 
if it chances that there are any people on board 
too poor to buy, why give them the sandwiches for 
change, you know,” he added, his eyes twink- 
ling. 
“Very well, Sir; if I don’t find any such I 
shall remember that I am in your debt,” said 
Hattie, and passed on. 

“T would give almost any price for a little 
warm milk and water,” said a pale, sad-looking 
woman, who was burdened with three crying 
babies, the smallest one in her lap, and the oldest 
one young enough to be there. 

‘You shall have it for a very small price, if I 
can get it for you,” said Hattie, compassionately ; 
and she spoke to Bob, who was just leaving with 
two empty mugs and his hands full of paper cur- 
rency. ‘*You look very tired,” she resumed, 
turning to the woman. 

‘*Oh, Iam!” said the woman, the tears over- 
flowing and running down her cheeks; ‘‘ for four 
days I've been traveling with these children. You 
see, I lost my man out on the parraries, and I’m 
going back where I’ve got friends; for, indeed, 
I’ve had the fever so often that I think another 
time it would kill me, and then what would be- 
come of the poor babies? They’re not always so 
fretty and worrisome—they’re good little things 
enough, but they’re beat out, I assure you, Miss.” 

«They're hungry, I’m afraid,” said Hattie, in 
a low voice. 

‘¢Surely ; but you see I’ve such a bit of mon- 
ey, though, as I said, I’d almost give it all for a 
drink for this one, which is so feverish, poor lit- 
tle thing, and do beg so hard. I've give her 
water till I’m afraid—ah! ’twas a sad thing the 
cars stopped—I’d ’a been nearly home by this time 
—that is, to my sister’s, which lives in Bradley 
and is forehanded.” 

‘*They shall have these, if you think they 
ought to eat such hearty food,” said Hattie, mak- 
ing up a little parcel; ‘‘ don’t think of paying for 
it—you’re perfectly welcome,” she said, and went 
on, quite overwhelmed with the mother’s grati- 
tude, after she had filled a bottle with sweet 
milk. ; 

Just two seats in front of this woman sat a 
gentleman of elegant and even fastidious exterior. 
His coat, which had a voluminous cape, was sur- 
mounted by a collar of the richest sable; the same 
kind of fur made a rim round his cloth cap. He 
wore neat gloyes, and a splendid traveling-bag 
was perched upon the brass hook above his head ; 
a slender cane with a gold head and a silk um- 
brella occupied the same place. His cap was 
pulled very low over his eyes—his collar very 
high, so it concealed his chin, showing only the 
soft black mustache and a portion of a handsome 
pair of side-whiskers. He was further concealed 
by the shadow; for, though the car-lamp was 
lighted it hung at some distance behind him. As 
Hattie went by, her stock diminished, for it was 
the third basket, and this was the last car, he 
said, in a rather gruff voice, 

‘*Ts there any thing left for me?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Hattie, ‘‘there are some 
sandwiches and a few slices of pie—quite fresh.” 

‘*Do you live about here?” he further queried, 
as Hattie gave him the articles he purchased. 

‘* I don’t live about any where,” she answered, 
composedly ; ‘*I live as most other people do, I 
suppose, between four walls, and under a roof.” 

**T beg your pardon; I did not think of being 
impertinent,” said the stranger. 

‘*Did I accuse you of impertinence, Sir?” 
asked Hattie. ‘‘ Here is your change;” and as 
he took it she glided out. 

‘* Well, this is curious enough,” said the stran- 
ger, who had taken off a glove, and was pulling 
at his mustache in evident perplexity, showing 
as he did so a slender white hand. ‘‘I should 
have known her by that sign, if no other. Her 
face was so curiously bundled up, and yet—the 
eyes—the voice—and still, it can not be; the 
unconscious refinement, the elegance of motion, 
the— Pshaw! I must be mistaken. But that— 
I'll find out—I'll be certain. How kind she was 
to that poor woman !—just like her—fine breed- 
ing will show under any disguise; I must assure 
myself. How well she answered me! What a 
ridiculous question, to be sure! Curiously inde- 
pendent—always was, though; if it be her— 
still, I wonder, somewhat—can it be poverty 
that compels it?” ‘ 

He hurriedly pulled on his glove, stood up, 
seemed for a moment undecided; looked at his 
watch, then left the car, rather unlike in his 
movements the man of elegant leisure that he 
was—stooping as he did so to pick up some- 
thing. 

Meantime Hattie and Linda had gained the 
spring-cart, breathless; Hattie arrived last. 

“The animals are all fed,” she laughingly 


fee. 


**T sold every apple, and could sell more,” 
exclaimed Bob. ‘‘I put the apple-money in 
the left pocket, and there’s a heap there. Did 
you ever see such hungry people?” 

‘It's a shame they can’t have more coffee ; 
suppose we make another potful—will you and 
Gretchen bring it here? They think they may 
be obliged to stay two or three hours longer ; 
perhaps all night.” 

‘*T will,” cried Bob, ‘‘and bring some more 
apples; we’ve got more than we know what to 
do with.” 

a will come too,” said Gretchen; ‘I like the 
fun.’ 

**Do you know,” said Linda, solemnly, ‘‘I 
thought for a moment that Horace Blanchard 
was in one of those cars.” 

Hattie started violently. ‘* Which one?” she 
queried ; and then, ‘‘ What nonsense!” 

** Nonsense or not, there was that unmistaka- 
ble air about him; for you know, Hat, there was 
something different from other men in Horace ; 
he was so perfectly—what shall I say ?—thor- 
ough-bred.” 

** But in which car?” queried Hattie, impa- 
tiently. 

‘*'The last.” 

Hattie felt a shiver and then a thrill; after 
that, if it had been light, Linda would have seen 
her cheeks burning. She forgot the humming 
and the grumbling, the crying of babies and the 
petulance of tired mothers—the human freight 
of discontented souls—and her heart went back 
to one time—one hour— but ‘‘ Pshaw!” she 
thought, ‘‘why recall it?” She had long ago 
promised herself to give up such reveries and 
memories. 

**There was a something about one of them,” 
Hattie said to herself, musingly, ‘‘that gave me 
an impression— Of course, Lind, it wasn’t he,” 
she broke out, suddenly. ‘‘ What fools we make 
of ourselves sometimes! Well, Lind, I’ve got my 
new merino, or as good as got it,” she added, aft- 
er a few moments; ‘‘ but I’ve lost my handker- 
chief—my best one—which I was foolish enough 
to wear—and mamma’s gift. What shall I do? 
Look for it, Lind. Ill run back with the lan- 
tern; we took only one track; it must be found 
if I have to go through the cars again ;” and she 
started back. 

The handsome stranger stood as irresolutely 
upon the platform of the car he had just left as 
he had stood a moment before in his seat. ‘Then 
he stepped down into the snow, which was by 
no means deep. A few flakes fell upon his coat 
and freshened his face with their damp, tiny 
touch. 

‘*T wonder where they are ?” he mused, listen- 
ing; ‘‘I was a fool not to speak at once—at all 
events, I can follow this footpath till I see—a wo- 
man with a lantern,” he muttered, under his 
breath. 

“Have you lost something ?” he asked. 

She started back and flashed the lantern to- 
ward him, then said, ‘‘ Yes, a handkerchief that 
I prized because it was a keepsake.” 

“You are very fearless,” he responded. 

‘* We learn to be fearless in the great West, 
and to protect ourselves,” she answered, still 
searching, but her hand under her shawl was 
clenched tightly over her heart. 

‘* Allow me,” he said, and took from his breast 
the handkerchief. 

‘You have it?” she cried, low and trembling- 


y. 

me found it as you left the car, Miss New- 
hall.” 

‘The name is not there,” half gasped Hattie. 

‘*No? I never looked for it. Next time you 
wish to preserve a strict incognita don’t wear that 
ring, it is unique.” 

“The jet and pearl, you mean,” murmured 
Hattie, breathless with surprise. 

‘“*Yes, will you object to my escort home?” 

‘We brought a spring-cart,” said Hattie, with 
a laugh that sounded strangely spasmodic, ‘‘ and 
there are four of us.” 

**Ts it a long walk ?” 

‘*Oh no! Bob and Gretchen might walk, 
but—” 

“Well?” 

“You must drive—Ball is not a remarkable 
animal, he is very old and very blind.” 

**T object to fast horses at night, and in a 
strange country. But I must stipulate that my 
baggage goes too. Iam just home from Europe, 
where I have been traveling for the last ten 
months; came by the way of Canada; have been 
making a tour of the Lakes and looking over this 
Western country. Itsuitsme. Shall I take my 
baggage along, Miss Newhall? No trunks; for- 
warded them directly to Philadelphia.” 

‘*You'll hardly find hotel accommodations, 
Mr. Blanchard,” said Hattie; ‘‘if you are willing 
to rough it a little, you shall be heartily welcome. 
It will do papa good, the sight of a familiar face 
from dear old Philadelphia.” 

** To be sure it will; and I can get advice from 
him if I should want to invest in a few prairies.” 

‘* Bob will find the baggage,” she said, and 
then turned hot for fear she had implied an undue 
anxiety. Bob came up, sent by Linda, who was 
nervous at Hattie’s prolonged absence. He will- 
ingly procured the handsome valise, walking- 
stick, and umbrella, and in a few moments old 
Ball was jogging along toward home. 

The girls were glad that the supper-table was 
set so invitingly; they ushered their strangely- 
formed acquaintance into the reception-room, as 
Linda laughingly called it, and then went up 
stairs to hold a consultation. 

‘* The providence seems all on your side,” said 
Linda, slyly. 

‘* Yes, look at the money; heaps, as they say 
down South. I think I have earned my new 
merino. But what shall we do with—that man 





cried ; “but they cry piteously for more cof- | 


down stairs ?” 
\ ‘* Provide for him,” Linda replied, laughing, 
as she threw some sticks on the fire. 





‘“¢We must give him this room.” 

‘Of course, unless he sleeps with papa.” 

**Tt is so different from what he is accustomed 
to,” said Hattie, looking about. 

‘*Tt’s good enough for us,” replied Linda; 
‘and if he don’t like it, you know, he needn't 
stay. J’m not particular.” 

Hattie blushed and laughed, made a rough 
guess at the amount of greenbacks they had 
taken, put on a short white apron, smoothed her 
hair, and looked dangerously pretty. 

That was a night long to be remembered, 
Papa Newhall, coming home all tired out, forgot 
his perplexities in the delight of meeting an old 
friend. Horace praised the cabin, and enjoyed 
his supper; the harp and piano set up their mel- 
low voices, and Horace Blanchard’s flute, which 
he always carried about with him, completed the 
tuneful trio. 

Of course you see the dénouement of my story 
—a handsome residence built in prairie land by 
Horace Blanchard, who takes to wife the beau- 
tiful sister of Linda Newhall; settles Mrs. Green 
as housekeeper, though virtually the good soul 
has next to nothing to do; provides for Bob; 
and becomes, as he ought, the leading man of 
the West; goes to Congress; helps his father- 
in-law to a fortune; founds a city, which is 
named after him; and is remarkably fond of 
purple merino, through a longing for which he 
fancies he is indebted to all his good fortune. 





FERN IMPRESSION WORK. 


MPRESSIONS of ferns, arranged in graceful 
groups or designs, are well worth the little 
trouble required for their production, and will 
last for years to ornament the house in the form 
of screens, lamp-shades, sofa pillows, toilette sets, 
ete. Their durability is no small recommenda- 
tion, while their beauty will attract attention ev- 
ery where. 

As a first experiment, let the learner take a 
piece of white muslin and Jay it smoothly upon 
a table or lapboard (the latter being the best). 
Next arrange on it a group of smooth ferns, ei- 
ther green or dried, laying them flat in the cen- 
tre, according to any design the operator may 
prefer. The fine, delicate ones are most beauti- 
ful, and the leaves and blossoms of the New Jer~ 
sey climbing fern especially so. 

Having arranged them as you mean them to 
lie, next secure them in place by means of small 
pins stuck through the points of the leaves into 
the table, thus fastening down every leaflet close 
to the muslin. 

When all this is done take either India or in- 
delible ink, dip into it a large camel’s-hair brush, 
or something that will answer as well, and, hold- 
ing it over the ferns, draw it back and forth across 
a comb, letting the ink splatter through upon 
them and the muslin around, continuing to do 
so until the muslin spaces around and between 
the leaves are well darkened; the pins may then 
be removed and the leaves lifted, when a perfect 
impression will be seen upon the muslin. ‘The * 


shading around the edges should be deeper near- 
est the ferns, and lighter gradually toward the 
outer edges, until it leaves clean muslin on the 
margin, 





Then with a fine pen or pencil trace lightly 
the outlines of the leaves, etc., and draw the cen- 
tral veins down through each spray and leaflet, 
In this way may be made the most durable toi- 
lette sets, and pin-cushion covers, doylies, etc., 
as they will bear washing. Fine white satin 
jean will be found a suitable material for this 
purpose. 

Screens and ‘sofa pillows can be produced with 
still more elegant effect by using white or some 
other delicate shade of velvet instead of muslin, 
with designs in the corners and centre, or with a 
continued wreath all around. 

Ivy leaves instead of, or mingled with, fern 
sprays will have an excellent effect. This art 
may also be applied to Bristol board lamp-shades, 
embellishing the title-pages of albums, and many 
other articles. Even counterpanes of plain mus- 
lin or Marseilles may be adorned with corners, 
borders, and centre-pieces done with indelible 
ink ; in fact, to an ingenious person, numberless 
objects will suggest themselves, to which these 
beautiful impressions can be applied. 

For articles not intended to be washed a still 
greater variety may be produced by using ink of 
different colors. Red ink is used in Canada and 
elsewhere in making chair covers and screens, 
the material being generally white velveteen or 
‘ cotton velvet. 
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Swiss Muslin Waist with Simulated Braid Trimming. 

Ts waist, or chemise Russe, is of Swiss muslin, trimmed: with a simulated 
braid, or rouleau of pink satin ribbon an inch in width, and Valenciennes inser- 
tion and edging, each two-thirds of an inch in-width. For the manner of making 
the trimming, see Fig. 8 on the opposite page and the appended description. For 
making the waist cut from Fig. 10 of the Supplement both fronts, allowing an 
inch and a half for the hem on the front; from Fig. 11 the back in one piece, and 
from Fig. 12 the sleeves, taking care to observe the contour of the under side. 
Having hemmed the fronts, and finished them with small buttons.and button-holes, 
take up the darts, and join the backs and fronts according to the figures on the 
pattern. Bind the neck with a straight piece of Swiss muslin, three-fourths of an 
inch wide, after it is finished; cover this band with pink satin ribbon, which is 
wound diagonally with the insertion; gather in a frill of lace above the binding, 
and hem the eo he edge with a hem a fifth of an inch wide. ° Finish the waist, 
after having gathered the back, with a Swiss muslin belt an inch and a half in 
width. Join the sleeves according to the figures on the ‘ 
pattern, after which turn down the material on ‘the right 
side at the distance of one-third of an inch on the bottom 
of the sleeves and sew on the trimming. Cord the arm- 
holes, and sew in the sleeves, bringing 26 on 26 of the front 
of the waist. Finally, put on the trimming, having first pre- 
pared it and pointed the ends, as shown in the illustration. 


Waist with Bretelle Trimming. 


Tuts Swiss muslin waist, or chemise Russe, is cut from. 





Waist with BreteLte TRIMMING. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 13 and 14. 
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Watst with BRETELLES, 
For pattern eee Supplement, No, IV., Figs, 18 and 14, 


= work leaves edged with lace, 




























Swiss Mustrx Waist with SmmvuLatep Brarip Trimmina. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. 1II., Figs. 10-12. 


the same pattern as the tucked waist, 
Figs. 13 and 14 of the Supplement. 
The trimming consists of needle- 
work leaves edged with lace, which 
are set on so as to simulate bre- 
telles, with loops of blue satin rib- 
bon between, and surmounted with 
Valenciennes lace, which covers the 
seam. A Swiss muslin ‘binding, 
trimmed with satin points and Va- 






Swiss Musxrn Warst with StmMuLaTeD Ficuv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 10-12. 


lenciennes lace, is set on the 
neck, and finished in front 
with a bow, whereof Fig. 7, 
on. the. opposite. page, gives 
the half-sized illustration. 
This bow is made of needle- 


and loops of blue satin rib- 
bon, to correspond with the 
bretelles. The sleeve trim- 
ming is shown in the illus- 
tration. 


Tucked Swiss Muslin 
Waist. 


Tus waist, or chemise 
Russe, is trimmed with bows 
of Valenciennes insertion, 
lace, and points of green 
satinribbon. Cut from Fig. 
13 of the Supplement of 
tucked muslin the two 
fronts, and from Fig. 15 the 
back in one piece. Cut the 
sleeves of plain muslin from 
the sleeve pattern given for 
the waist with braid trim- 


ming. Join the back and fronts according to the figures on the pattern, 
and finish the neck with a Swiss muslin binding three-fourths of an inch in 
width, after which trim this binding with points of the green satin ribbon 
and lace, as shown in the illustration. Finish the back with a shirr, as 
shown by Fig. 14 of the Supplement, after which arrange the bows, which 
are shown in the half-sized illustration, Fig. 5, on the opposite page. Trim 
the sleeves with satin points, lace, and insertion, and sew them into the 
corded arm-holes. The belt is of green satin ribbon, ornamented with in- 
sertion “a lace, and is finished on the front by one of the bows already 
mention . ; 


Swiss Muslin Waist with Simulated Fichu. 

Tuis waist, or chemise Russe, is cut from the pattern given for the waist 
with braid trimming. The trimming imitates a fichu, and consists of Va- 
lenciennes insertion sewed on in the form of tabs, lace one-third of an inch 
and an inch wide, worked figures in appliqué, and blue 
satin ribbon an inch in width. The insertion on the 
front of the right side is underlaid with the ribbon, which 
is also used for the points which finish the neck and the 
sleeves at the wrist, The neck is finished in front by a 
rosette of the blue satin ribbon. The muslin is cut away 
under the insertion which forms tabs. The manner of 
sewing on the trimming is shown by the illustration, and 
by Fig. 3 on the opposite page. 








Tuckrep Swiss Mustin WAIST TRIMMED WITH Bows. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 13 and 14. 


Swiss Mustin Walst with Srmpuatep Bopice. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, III., Figs, 10-12, 
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Waist with Bretelles. 
See illustration, page 536. 
Tus waist, or chemise Russe, is cut from the pattern given for the tucked 
waist. The bretelles of the front and back consist each of two Swiss muslin 
pieces, two inches wide on the shoulders, and sloping to one inch in width at 








width. These lappets are fastened on a muslin foundation, as shown in the 
illustration, and in such a manner as to partly cover the loops of blue satin rib- 
bon that have previously been arranged on the foundation. This bow is seen 
on the waist with bretelle trimming on the opposite page. 





the waist. These strips are laid in nar- 
row cross-pleats, and are joined by means 
of a guipure insertion about half an inch 
wide. ‘The illustration shows the man- 
ner of arranging them on the waist. 
Jover the seams made by. setting them 
on with guipure lace an inch in width, 
underlaid with pink ribbon. Cut the 
stuff away from under the bretelles. 
Finish the right front by a binding an 
inch in width, which is bordered with 
guipure lace, and ornamented with ro- 
settes in embroidery. Finish the back 
with insertion in the middle, after which 
cut away the Swiss muslin underneath. 
Hem the neck very narrow, and finish 
with lace. On the front set a bow of 
pink ribbon and lace, in the middle of 
which is an embroidered figure. The 
trimming of the sleeves corresponds to 
that of the waist, and can be arranged 


from the illustration. Fig. 4.—Back or Waist WITH 
SmubateD Bopice. 





Fig. 5.—Bow ror Tuckep Waist. 


Swiss Muslin Waist with Simulated Bodice. 
See illustration, page 536 

Tuer waist, or chemise Russe, the front ot which is seen in the 
illustration, and the back in Fig. 4 on this page, is of plain muslin 
above, while the portion which imitates a bodice or peasant waist 
is of tucked muslin. _ If it be desired to make the waist tight, cut 
from the pattern given for the waist with braid trimming, and if 
loose, from that given for the 
tucked waist. Trim the seam, 
which joins the plain and tucked 
parts, with lilac satin ribbon, 
which is trimmed with embroid- 
ered rosettes edged with Valen- 
ciennes, pleated on in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. 
Figs. 10 and ¥1 on this page 
give rosettes suitable for this 
purpose. Thetrimming of the 
sleeves corresponds to that of the 
bodice. Finish the neck with a 
collar of Valenciennes insertion 
and lace, the ends of which are 
ornamented with an embroid- 
ered rosette. Finish the front 
with a bow composed of two cra- 
vat-ends of muslin, lace, and embroidered rosettes, and cover the 
place where these ends are set on with a knot 
made of embroidery and lace. Loops and 
ends of lilac satin complete the bow (see illus- 
tration). The belt is of satin ribbon orna- 
mented with embroidered rosettes. 





Fig. 10.—NrrEpLE-Work 
ROSETTE FOR WAISTS, 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


Trimmings for Chemises Russes, 
Fichus, Lingerie etc. 

Fig. 5.—Bow of rounded tabs of Valen- 
ciennes insertion, half an inch in width, bor- 
dered with pleated lace a little narrower. Be- 
tween the tabs arrange points made of green 
satin ribbon three-fourths of an inch in width. 
The place where the tabs are sewed on is cov- 
ered by a rosette, which is also edged with 
lace. ‘This bow is seen on the tucked waist 
on the opposite page. ; 

_ Fig. 6.—Bow of red’ ribbon a third of an 
inch in width, bordered with lace on one side 
and pointed at the ends. The ends are point- 








Fig. 1.—Back or Waist witH SiM- 
ULATED Braip TRIMMING. 





Fig. 3.—Back or WAIST WITH 
SIMULATED Ficuv. 








Fig. 8.—Simulated braid trimming, composed of two pieces of pink satin 

. ribbon, which are wound with Valen- 
ciennes insertion in the manner shown 
by the illustration. On the edge of 
this run pleated Valenciennes laee. 
A waist is shown on the opposite page 
ornamented with this pretty and easily 
made trimming. 

Fig. 9.—This trimming consists of 
Narrow green satin ribbon, which is 
crossed on a straight piece of muslin 
in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, and is ornamented with two sizes 
of circular figures, which are embroid- 
ered in point de minute. The muslin 
is cut away from the outside of the 
ribbon. : 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Two embroidered 
rosettes. Fig. 10 is worked in back 
stitch, straight half-polka, and satin 
stitch. The open-work centre is form- 
ed of fine guipure cord, after which 
Fig. 2.—Bacx or Waist witn __ the foundation is cut away. The ro- 

BRETELLE TRIMMING. sette, Fig. 11, is worked in straight 


SPaeren set 





WMT 





Fig. 6.—Rrpson AnD Lace Bow For Waists, LiNnGrRIr, ETC, 


half-polka and satin stitch, while the inside of each large hole 
is finished by a guipure wheel. ‘Ihe rosette, Fig. 11, is used on 
the waist with simulated bodice. 

Figs. 12 and 13.~-Two trimmings, embroidered with white cot- 
ton in French stitch, the manner of working of which is shown 
on the illustration. These serve for trimming chemises Russes, 
standing collars, ete. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Two 
pointed edgings, which serve 
as trimming for chemises 
Russes, standing collars, cuffs, 
etc. The edge, Fig. 14, eon- 
sists of green satin points of 
double material, to which are 
also fastened button- hole 
stitch scallops arranged in 
points. The embroidered 
scallops are fastened on a 
piece of muslin, and the satin 
points sewed to a satin ribbon. 
The points are then fastened 





together as shown by the il- Fig. 11.—Empromerep Ro- 
Fig. 8.—Manver or Maxine Smctatep Bram Trimixc, _‘lustration, and the muslin is SETTE FOR Watsrs, Livcxare, 
Four Size. 


trimmed with narrow satin ETC, 

ribbon. Fig. 15 consists of 

points of muslin and lilac satin, and is formed of double material. 
. Finish the muslin points with a Swiss muslin 
binding one-third of an inch in width, so that 
each point shall slightly lap over the next on 
the edge. The satin points are in like manner 
fastened to a lilac binding two-thirds of an inch 
in width. Then sew the two rows of points 
together, as shown by the illustration, so that 
the under edge of the lilac satin ribbon shall 
project a little below the edge of the muslin. 





CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


INEST of all woolen textures, and most 

exquisite in workmanship, is the Indian 
shawl. Uniting richness of design with fresh- 
ness of coloring, it has no rival in the world. 
It is not only the most splendid tissue ever 
wrought by. the hand of man, but it is also the 
most solid and most durable, whether it adorns 
the shoulders of a European beauty or girds 


ed by laying back the outer edges of the rib- Fig. 9.—Swiss Mustiy, Ripson, AnD NEEDLE-WorkK TRIMMING FoR WaAISTS, ETC. the waist of an Eastern potentate. 


bon and lace and sewing them down on the 
back. In the centre three loops of ribbon are 
arranged, 
Fig. 7.—Bow of embroidered lappets, pleated on the 
outer edge, and Valenciennes lace a third of an inch in 





Fig. 12.—NEEDLE-WorK TRIMMING FOR Waists, 
Cotiars, CuFFs, ETC. 








The seat of this industry is the Vale of Cash- 

mere, celebrated for ‘‘its roses, the brightest 

that earth ever gave,” the chosen theme of the poet and the 
traveler. In this favored spot and its surrounding mount- 
ains the industrious inhabitants are principally employed in 
this laborious manufacture. The Cashmere shawl is woven 





Fig. 13.—NEEpLE-Work TRIMMING FoR WailstTs, 
Coxtars, CuFrs, ETC. 





Fig. 14.—Trimmine ror Warsts, Cottars, Currs, ETC. Fig. 7.—Bow ror Waist wiTH BRETELLE TRIMMING.—HALF Size. Fig. 15.—TRmmmnG ror Waists, Cottars, Corrs, ETC, 
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found eg By at eilky e ani Ioyed f 
passing] an . When employed for 
Siemon shawls the wool is first made over to 
the women to spin—a difficult and costly opera- 
tion. It is next to the dyer to give it its 
unalterable colors, then deliv to the weaver, 
who sets up his simple frame, and weaves, after 
the pattern given him, the segment of the shawl 
allotted for his task. See are all mals 
in separate pieces, and when the portions di 

tributed to the different weavers are finished they 
are given to skilled workmen called ra-fu-gar, to 


whom is assigned the difficult duty of joining the * 


segments together. ‘These seams, however, gen- 
erally require to be re-sewn in Europe before the 
shawl is offered for sale. ‘The flowers and ara- 

me patterns are worked in by hand. When 
finished the shawl is well cleaned and covered 
with a strong paste, principally made from rice, 
The whole completed, it is delivered to the pur- 
chaser, 

Shawls were formerly made in pairs, but since 
European dealers have invaded Cashmere more 
than two are made from the same pattern. 

If destined for Europe the shawl has to be dis- 
encumbered of its provisional dressing. For this 
purpose it is washed in the river flowing from the 
Lake of Cashmere, whose waters are reputed to 
preserve the colors, a property attributed to the 
aromatic plants growing on its banks. A sheet 
of paper is laid between each fold of the shawl. 
It is inclosed in four or five envelopes, and packed 
with the utmost precaution. 

So delicate and complicated a work can only 
be accomplished by workmen versed in it from 
infancy, and who, living upon a handful of rice, 
are satisfied with moderate wages. The best 
workmen scarcely earn more than from three to 
four cents a day. The low price of labor will 
always render rf pe tributary to Asia for this 
luxurious production. A shawl which costs $400 
at Cashmere, or at Umritsur, in the Punjab, 
where these shawls are also fabricated, could not 
be made for less than $5000 to $6500 by Eu- 
ropean workmen. The material only enters into 
20 per cent. of the cost. Hence many French 
manufacturers have formed establishments at 
Cashmere and Umritsur, where shawls are made 
by native workmen; but in too many instances 
they have introduced their own designs, which 
have changed the national character of the shawl, 
and often, in these cases, the beautiful tissue is 
concealed beneath a mass of embroidery. 

Shawls of inferior quality are also made at 
Toodiana, where this industry was introduced by 
a colony from Cashmere, recruited every year 
from the valley. The colors of those made at 
Loodiana are very solid, and bear constant wash- 
ing. ‘They are wanting in brilliancy of tints, con- 
sisting principally of brown, black, dark bottle 
green, and indigo blue. The colors most prized 
are a dull yellow, shades of amaranth, and, most 
brilliant of all, a kind of rose pomegranate of the 
finest thread, used only in shawls of the first 
quality. The favorite color in India is a bright 
topper green; it is false, but very brilliant and 
costly, and is chiefly employed where palms are 
introduced into the design. Another shade of 
the same color is used for the warp of the finest 
shawls, as is also turquoise blue, a most costly 
color. 

At Loodiana the workmen are seated three to- 
gether at the same strip, in front of a cylinder 
upon which the warp is rolled. Each has at least 
fifty shuttles. The chief sits in the middle, and 
guides the other two. In one pair of shawls is 
six hundred days’ work ; they would cost at Loo- 
diana, if of the finest quality made, about $100. 
The white shawls with green palms are the 
coarsest. 

These Loodiana shawls are heavy, the palms 
stiff and ungraceful, and they are destitute of the 
softness so admired in Europe; but this they 
gain, in a great degree, by wear and washing. 
From their cheapness, Cashmere can not contend 
with Loodiana in the Indian market. 

What the Indian produces by years of manual 
labor the European now obtains in a short time 
by means of machinery. Shawls are made in 
the Jacquard loom by workmanship the most in- 
tricate and complicated. 

Though inferior in softness to its Indian rival, 
the French shawl is the most beautiful and elab- 
orate tissue machinery ever produced. It is also 
made of the down of the Thibet goat, originally 
introduced from Russia, at great expense, by 
Monsieur Ternaux, who produced, in 1810, the 
first Cashmere shawl ever manufactured in 
France. The weft is entirely of wool, worked 
like carded wool, to produce a smooth tissue; 
but in the warp is introduced a thread of fine 
silk, called organsine (for which cocoons of the 
first quality are reserved), to give it sufficient 
stability to weave. The French shawl is finer 
and more clothlike to the touch than the Indian, 
smoother in surface from its more perfectly spun 
yarn, which is free from the knotty irregularities 
of the Indian web. Yet, notwithstanding these 
improvements, the French shawl never falls in 
the soft, elegant folds of the true Cashmere. 

France has only three centres for the manu- 
facture of shawls: Paris for the finest quality, 
Lyons, and Nimes. The greater part of the 
shawls sold as Paris are woven in Picardy, at 
Fresnoy-le-Grand, and Rohain. The Paris man- 
ufacturers have always, by their taste and invent- 
ive genius, maintained their superiority in this 
manufacture. It is there that the use of the 
Jacquard loom has been brought to the greatest 
perfection, and its work-shops of design have the 
highest reputation. The pattern being ‘‘ read,” 
as it is called, on the Jacquard cards, the work- 
man has given to him the warp ready dyed and 
prepared, and the materials necessary to form 
the weft. When woven the shawl is trimmed, 
washed, and dressed. Since the introduction of 
European capital and industry the Indian shaw] 











has much diminished in price, and has become 
a formidable rival to the Paris shawl, which for- 
merly the more costly production of the 
East. 


The two kinds may always be distinguished 
from each other by one marked difference. In 
the French shaw] there is a great Joss of i 
because the wool passes the whole width of the 


warp, only to appear where it forms the pattern. 
and being seen behind in loops, or brides, as they 


are termed, which are cut away when the tissue 
is finished to diminish the weight of the shawl. 
The Indian shawl, on the other hand, is woven 
like a kind of tapestry, each thread following 
only the outline it has to form, being fastened 
by knots on the wrong side. These remain in 
the state the workmen left them, adding much 
to the solidity and strength of the shawl, which 
therefore never ravels out. 

But the great merit of the Indian cachemire 


“consists in the harmony and effect produced from 


the proper distribution of color and the rich in- 
vention of their patterns; these give them an 
evident superiority over the French shawls, which 
last are chiefly distinguished by their well-chosen 
designs and the perfect regularity of their weav- 
ing, equally apparent both in the ground and 
border. These merits do not appear in the In- 
dian shawl, where the execution of the pattern is 
more or less imperfect, according as the strips 
have been made by more or less competent work- 
men. The numerous seams required in these 
shawls to unite the different pieces that compose 
them offer also an ungraceful aspect scarcely con- 
sistent with the élégantes they adorn. But as 
these faults serve to give them a special cltarac- 
ter they become often a “‘ quatity” instead of a 
defect in the eyes of the purchaser. It must al- 
ways be borne in mind that the Cashmere wool 
is the most delicate and difficult of all tissues to 
work, and that the Eastern natives, by their suc- 
cess in weaving it, have earned the reputation of 
being the most patient and most skillful weavers 
in the world. ’ 

Although our observations have been strictly 
confined to the Cashmere shawls, yet we can 
hardly pass unnoticed the Scotch tartans, now 
brought to great perfection. The beautiful wool 
of the Cheviot sheep goes far to rival the produc- 
tion of the Thibet goat. 





JINNY ANN JONES AND MRS. 
GRUNDY. 


HE point in question was, should Mary Jane 

ride with Sarah Saddler, or should she stop 

at home because her frock was rumpled, and 

Sarah Saddler was at the door with no time to 
wait ? 

Now when a man gathers all his hopes and fears 
for one throw of fortune, or a child speaks all the 
present desire of its little life in one request, 
there is to me something solemn and touching in 
the spectacle; more especially in the case of the 
child, because children have no moral perspective. 
A great disappointment means to them, for the 
time being, despair; and some of the most pite- 
ous scars on the soul are childish griefs, whose 
sting is hardly forgotten by mature years. ; 
though I never interfere with Mrs. Lumpkin’s 
domestic. discipline, at heart I sided with Mary 
Jane, and was glad when, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, Mrs. Lumpkin said, slowly, “‘ Well, yes.” 

But as Mary Jane was dancing out in a rap- 
ture she met my sister-in-law, Mrs. Fetish. 

“You are not going in that dress, surely!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Fetish. ‘‘What would Mrs. 
Grimkin say? Sarah Saddler will stop there. 
She toia me so.” 

And before the Grimkin view of the case could 
be discussed time was up, and Sarah Saddler 
drove away. Mary Jane began to cry and con- 
tinued to cry, for her grief was of the sort that 
grows on one, Every moment took Sarah Sad- 
dler further and further away on that rapturous 
journey. Mrs, Lumpkin shortly lost temper. 
First, she scolded Mary Jane. Next, she boxed 
her ears. Mary Jane perceived the necessity of 
corking herself up, and, wiping away her tears, 
went about with so much pain, anger, and sulki- 
ness bottled up in her poor little rebellious heart, 
that I am convinced their mechanical equivalent 
might have lifted a ton. Mrs. Lumpkin, much 
disturbed by the occurrence, cut a breadth of her 
new dress on the wrong side, and forgot the roast, 
which burned toa cinder. And I looked at Mrs. 
Fetish, the cause of all this woe, and said to my- 
self, here is—a Lumpkin paper. 

Have you seen your children play Jinny Ann 
Jones? Ifso, youmayremember that Miss Jinny 
Ann is always being hidden behind protecting 
petticoats, and always being hunted by the other 
half of the party. Precisely in this way Mrs. 
Fetish is forever playing Jinny Ann Jones with 
Mrs. Grundy. Most people have one skeleton 
in the house, but Mrs. Fetish has a Jinny Ann 
Jones in every room, and as you, or I, or her 
next-door neighbor, may be Mrs. Grundy, Mrs. 
Fetish must always first pop her Jinny Ann out 
of sight, next make sure that you have not seen 
her; and, lastly, lead you and the conversation 
as far as possible from the hiding-place. If a 
member of her family enters, then Mrs. Fetish is 
in dread lest he unsuspectingly should let Jinny 
Ann out; and no matter how long your stay, her 


whole endeavor is to strengthen you in the im-— 


pression that the particular Jinny Ann whom 
she has just hidden is not in her house. 

Jinny Ann Jones may be the old dress that 
she shoves under the sofa cushion, or the fact 
that she does not visit Mrs. Grimkin, or that she 
paid forty instead of seventy-five dollars for her 
cloak, or that she keeps only a maid of all work ; 
but long experience has made me so familiar with 
Mrs. Fetish’s tactics that I am never long in find- 
ing out toward what conversational corner Mrs. 
Fetish refuses to turn her eyes. 

For example. I stop there for a friendly chat 





and discover, say what I will, that the conversa- 
tion always gets back to one subject—real estate, 
and.the high prices thereof. When this has hap- 
pened some half a dozen times I say to myself, 
“a dinny Ann Jones again,” and follow her 

**Yes. As you say, Mrs. Fetish, prices are 
extortionate.” 

Mrs. Fetish brightens at once. 

**Extortionate. They are absurd, Mr. Lump- 
kin. To buy a decent house, and as I tell Mr. 
Fetish, I am sure I do not want any other, you 
must sink a fortune. For my part I prefer to 
wait, and if Mr. Fetish takes my advice he will 
stop where we are this year at least.” 

Then I know that Fetish, who lost twenty 
thousand in’ the last tumble of stocks, has said 
to her that he can not afford to buy this year. 
But Mrs. Fetish is quite satisfied. In her opin- 
ion she has pulled the wool well over my eyes; 
and she would smile, even if Fetish had lost fifty 
thousand, if only Mrs. Grundy and I can be 
made to believe that he stays in the three-story. 
brick, because it is his whim not to yield to the 
extravagance of the day. 

Or Jinny Ann Jones may be Arabella Fetish’s 
runaway match with Gil Blas. Gil is a ‘‘ ne’er- 
do-weel.” Most runaways are. He has little 
money, no capacity for business, and expensive 
habits. Arabella can dance, has a fine taste in 
dress, and might have married a block of build- 
ings, brown-stone houses, Madam, near Fifth 
Avenue. Just as she almost fancies herself 
mother-in-law of this brown-stone block, Mrs. 
Fetish is rudely pushed on one side by the ne’er- 
do-weel. All her watchings, her sacrifices, are 
made useless. A larger-hearted mother might 
writhe under the blow; but true to her life-long 
habit, Mrs. Fetish’s first instinctive thought is 
to hide this large and inconvenient Jinny Ann 
from Mrs. Grundy. She takes no time for quiet 
weeping, but is up and at her work with the 
energy of a bee or ant, and before Mrs. Grundy 
can wipe her spectacles she has her story ready. 

** Any Jinny Ann Jones in here?” ‘‘ No in- 
deed. ‘Taken by surprise? Not atall. It was 
a romantic marriage. ‘They would be married 
quietly; and, of course, Arabella might have 
married the brown-stone block; but, as all 
the world knows, my daughter was not the 
girl to sell herself. Beside, there are qualities 
quite as desirable as money (for by this time 
Mrs, Fetish has manufactured a redeeming trait 
for Gil Blas). Arabella’s husband is of the Node 
family. How could he be expected to know any 
thing of economy? And the Nodes are charmed 
with Arabella, who is spending the summer with 
them, etc., etc.” 

Now is not here singleness of purpose, and a 
heroic and unflinching fidelity? When a man 
or woman patiently accepts an affliction, the bet- 
ter to glorify God, and is hardly distressed ex- 
cept by a sin, we call that Christian faith. But 
we see Mrs. Fetish bear affliction with positive 
heroism, not to offend Mrs. Grundy, and cast 
down, not by real distresses, such as Arabella’s 
unfortunate match, but only by the fear of losing 
her slippery footing before that misty South Sea 
Idol, what shall we call it? For my part, though 
no one knows better that Arabella is not spend- 
ing the summer with the Nodes, etc., etc., I con- 
fess to a certain admiration for the pluck and in- 
genuity of this dauntless, resolute, worried little 
pagan, that leads me, spite of myself, from my 
original subject to consider the virtues of the 
devotees of Mrs. Grundy. 

Virtues say you? Virtues say I. Is not 
faith a virtue? Even when misplaced, as in a 
Brahmin or an idolater! Do we not praise it? 
But how much greater is the faith of the Grun- 
dyite! The Brahmin has his revelation; the 
idolater his idol; but the Grundyite has neither 
revelation nor visible shape. 0 kaows where 
to find Mrs. Grundy? ‘Who can describe her? 
Who has ever traced her? Old Fetish tried. 
His wife was badgering him to move up town. 
Stoves were sold on their right, a dentist was 
on their left; a hair-dresser had opened shop in 
front of them. All genteel people fled before 
them. And— 

‘¢ My dear, what will people say ?” piped Mrs. 
Fetish, unceasingly, in her husband’s ear. 

“¢ My dear,” Fetish answered as often, ‘‘I could 
not make the move you desire at present, because 
it would involve me over ears in debt. Even if 
we could rent this house at once, we could not 
rent it for such a price as we should be obliged 
to pay up town. And I should have besides my 
heavy losses this year the expense of moving and 
new furniture, you know.” 

‘*But what will people think ?” insisted Mrs. 
Fetish, and at last grown desperate. 

‘* Who are people?” cried Mr. Fetish. 

‘La, Mr, Fetish, how odd you are!” 

‘Odd! Ido not think so. You ask ‘What 
will people think?’ I ask ‘What people do you 
mean ?”” 

“Why, I do not know. There are the Retts, 
and the Smalls, and Mr. Cross’s family.” 

‘Rett! -Small! Cross!” Mr. Fetish took 
down the names in his note-book, and shortly 
after called on Peter Cross. 

‘* Mr. Cross,” asked Fetish, after some desul- 
tory talk, ‘tI suppose you know that I am still 
living down town?” 

“Fens 

‘* What have you thought of my doing so?” 

‘*Why, I never thought of it at all,” revlied 
Peter Cross, in some astonishment. ° 

Mr. Fetish wrote down the answer, and called 
on the Smalls. 

‘*T suppose you have noticed that we do not 
move up town,” Mr. Fetish observed, in the 
course of the conversation. 

‘* Well, no; I have not,” answered Mrs. Small. 
‘* Pray, why should you move up town?” 

Mr. Fetish called on Mr. Rett. 

‘ : ey you heard any thing about my house ?” 

cy, io” 
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‘‘Any thing about me?” 
“No.” 


“* Any body ever wondered to you why I live 
in - a neighborhood ?” 
‘ 0 ” 


“ Sure?” 

‘* Quite sure.” 

Mr. Fetish went home and showed his wife 
the entries in his book. Mrs. Fetish was horror- 
stricken, and cried for vexation, 

“Now, Mr. Fetish, how could you do such a 
thing? I wish you were like any body else. 
And that is not what I meant. But there are 
people who think and talk of such things too, 
You heard Mrs, Bubble yourself, when she said 
that she really could not visit below Fourteenth 
Street.” 

“*T thought that you despised Mrs. Bubble.” 

**So Ido. She is shallow and conceited, and 
she has no judgment.” 

** But for a shallow, conceited woman whom 
you despise, and who has no judgment, you 
would drive me to involve myself in debt, which 
would harass us perhaps for the rest of our 
lives.” 

‘* Now, you know, Mr. Fetish, that is not what 
I mean.” 

But what, if this is true, does she really mean, 
and who is Mrs, Grundy? I myself have tried 
the experiment. When Mrs. Lumpkin’s soul 
was exercised about our carpets I obtained from 
Mrs. Lumpkin a list of twenty-five persons, 
whom she said were signified by ‘‘ people,” and 
“‘they say.” I visited the twenty-five, and de- 
manded and received their candid opinion about 
our carpets. ‘Twenty-three had never noticed 
them. One lady thought them pretty, and one 
would like more green in the pattern. 

Now, who is Mrs. Grundy? I am inclined to 
believe that she is not the people whom we know ; 
for what a monstrous thing that any man or wo- 
man should pay twenty-five or a hundred dollars 
extra, or wear tight boots, or tell a lie for the 
sake of an indifferent neighbor or acquaintance ? 
Still if People, Mrs. Grundy, and They Say, the 
Trinity in whom Mrs. Fetish believes, are not 
persons whom she knows they evidently can not 
be those whom she does not know. ‘Therefore 
we come to the inference that Mrs. Fetish is 
wearing herself thin and sharp, and constantly 
sacrificing solid advantages for the favor of an 
abstraction, without name, shape, or place. And 
in so doing I maintain that she and her sect ex- 
hibit a faith greater than is required of a Chris- 
tian. 

Observe next the spirit of sacrifice which marks 
every Grundyite. Mrs. Fetish is fond of Amelia 
Ann, her second daughter, who has reached the 
ripe age of nine years. Mrs. Fetish knows that 
Amelia Ann should eat plain dinners in the mid- 
dle of the day, mind her dolls and her lessons, 
and get to bed by eight o’clock. But children’s 
parties, especially the Bubble parties, are pleas- 
ing to Mrs. Grundy, and not to attend them at- 
taches to a child in the Fetish circle a sort of so- 
cial taboo, just as would happen to an idol-wor- 
shiper who failed to appear at the great yearly 
feast. Mrs. Fetish is straitened in pocket, but 
she squeezes out the necessary boots, sashes, 
gloves, and tarlatans demanded by Mrs. Grundy, 
though to do it Heaven knows what she herself 
goes without! Under this one count alone we 
find then that Mrs. Fetish offers her own time, 
money, strength, and better knowledge, and Ame- 
lia Ann’s lungs, stomach, circulation, lessons, and 
good looks on the altar of an abstraction with- 
out shape, place, or name, except Mrs. Grundy. 
Talk of sacrifices made to Moloch after that! 

Again there is, or there was, Arabella. Mrs. 
Fetish, apart from her Grundyism, is a sensible 
woman. She knows that girls between sixteen 
and nineteen are not altogether a fair match for 
the world; and that it is only in romances that a 
young girl of this age can defeat the brilliant 
villain of the story, outwit his shrewd lawyer, 
terrify his brutal agent; cure her lover, whom 
the most skillful physicians have given over: 
rescue the crew of a sinking vessel, while all the 
old sailors are whimpering on the deck; and 
achieve undying fame by her first book. 

On the contrary, in real life such young per- 
sons are amazingly ignorant, and deceived with 
singular ease. I write this deliberately. I may 
be mobbed by the next ifdignant boarding-school 
that I meet; but it is pleasant to die for the 
truth, I have been told by those who have tried 
it; and I repeat, amazingly ignorant, and de- 
ceived with singular ease! Mrs. Fetish knows 
this; also, that this world is full of good-looking, 
well-mannered men and women, ready to de- 
ceive. 

On the other side, she knows that there is in 
this ignorance a certain charm of candor and 
simple trustfulness, as lovely and as easily brushed 
away as the down on a peach; but Mrs. Grun- 
dy delights in matinées, and other shows of which 
I hardly know the names; and Matilda Bubble 
is continually present without chaperon or guard- 
ian; and if Matilda is present, so must be Ara- 
bella, not to be left behind in the race. Natural- 
ly these dameels are not long troubled with that 
charm of which I was speaking; but from push- 
ing their way habitually and from choice through 
crowds, and from much self-reliance, they ac- 
quire a surprising hardiness of look and manner 
that leads an old gentleman like myself, with 


4 stiff, old-fashioned notions, to sigh and say to 


Mrs. Lumpkin that lilies and violets are dying 
out. 

It is said that Arabella met Gil Blas at one of 
these matinées, and spiteful people hint that it is 
lucky that an acquaintance so conducted termin- 
ated in nothing worse than a runaway marriage. 
It is certain that it is not only Arabeila who goes. 
Amelia Ann goes also, with other little girls of 
her own age. She is too wise to believe in fairy 
stories. At an age when her mother was play- 
ing with her dolls, the tinsel and lime-lights of 
the stage are her picture-books. Painted, décol- 
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letée women are her fairies. The poses of the 
ballet form her notions of grace and stir her am- 
bition. ‘Twenty to one if you should come sud- 
denly on Amelia Ann and her young friends you 
would find them pirouetting on one leg, with the 
other stretched straight out; and I question if 
Amelia Ann could not have mastered the French 
conjugations in the time that she has spent; in 
trying to stand on the end of her toes. Speak- 
ing of that, I am reminded of Gertrude Bubble, 
about whom Mrs. Grundy is in hysterics just 
now because Gertrude has taken to the stage. 
Poor Gertrude! She only admired what Mrs. 
Grundy delighted to honor. She and Amelia 
Ann are only imitating the women whom they 
see received with rapturous applause. How are 
they to discern all the elements in that applause, 
any more than the materials of which the rose 
and ‘green glory is made that is shed on the 
stage? But, as Mrs. Fetish uneasily reflects, 
every body does it. So Arabella meets Gil Blas, 
and we are glad that the story is no worse; and 
Amelia Ann pirouettes secretly in her mother’s 
drawing-rooms. But if Grundy approves, why 
should Mrs. Fetish be more squeamish than oth- 
ers about the modesty, honor, and womanly 
tastes of her daughters ! 

No doubt Mrs. Fetish would protest against 
this view of the case—that is, against the word- 
ing. Mrs, Fetish, Mrs. Bubble, and Mrs. Grundy 
herself would be shocked at the thought of such 
frightful carelessness. They would never be 
guilty of it, except in practice; and it is only 
when you put what you see of lives given over to 
Grundyism in plain words, as I am doing, that we 
begin to appreciate the enormous sacrifices con- 
stantly demanded from this devoted sect. Indeed, 
to attempt any enumeration of the persons and 
things tabooed by this relentless divinity would 
be impossible, and I must content myself with a 
few prominent objects 


TABOOD. 


Unfashionable relatives. One of the most 
charming women that I have ever met is an aunt 
of Mrs. Fetish, whom she only sees on the sly, for 
fear of Mrs. Grundy. 

One’s own taste in dress. Only yesterday I 
heard Mrs. Lumpkin bemoaning herself over her 
new dress. She said that it was made en paniers ; 
that it was so called because you were made to 
look in it like a donkey between his panniers ; 
that she did hate, at this late day, to join the 
tribe of Issachar, but if the Empress and the 
Princess Metternich would wear such things, she, 
Mrs. Lumpkin, did not see how she could help 
herself. , 

Your own opinion about a man, a woman, a 
song, a picture, a book, or a landscape. Mrs. 
Fetish has not owned such a thing for years. 

Attempts at economy, and all mention of the 
name. 

Poor people, failures, misfortunes. 

Little liberties taken with your own house— 
such as opening its windows, sitting in its door, 
carrying bundles out or in, and staying in it 
through the summer. 

Any thing old or mended, or that hints, how- 
ever indirectly, at want of money. 


Imagine the position of a woman like Mrs. 
Fetish! She has but one maid, and nearly all 
the sewing of the family; also the fine ironing, 
the desserts, and the marketing on her shoulders. 
She is in reality an anxious and overworked wo- 
man, full of petty cares and small contrivances. 
But Mrs. Grundy’s ideal woman is an extrava- 
gant woman of leisure. Therefore Mrs. Fetish 
spends her whole life in representing a Mrs. Fetish 
of this sort. Think of spending your whole life 
in hiding away your real life, its sayings and do- 
ings, and all the while submitting meekly to the 
system of taboos above described! Where else 
shall we find such fidelity, such patience, such 
persistency, such eternal vigilance ? 

Mrs. Fetish cost us all a troublesome day. 
She is as irritating as a bed of nettles, and as in- 
fectious to Mrs. Lumpkin as scarlet-fever; but 
I end as I began, by admiring the magnificent 
fidelity of these New York dervishes. Pagan it 
may be, but it is still magnificent and disinter- 
ested. Mrs. Grundy has no titles or insignia to 
bestow, no Paradise to promise; nothing but the 
certainty that at the first hint of your misfortune, 
sickness, or poverty, she will turn her shadowy 
back upon you. Wonderful Mrs. Grundy! More 
wonderful Mrs. Fetish ! 








ICED MUSLINS. 


CED muslins for summer !—It has, doubtless, 
occurred to many a one, while admiring the 
beautiful effects produced by frost on windows, 
to imagine how delightful it would be if a sen- 
sation of coolness could be produced in the sul- 
try days of summer by the aspect of those ef- 
fects artificially reproduced. ‘The imagination 
has been realized. It is known that, by means 
of almost any ordinary salt, reduced to a liquid, 
and applied with a brush to window-panes, those 
fairy-like forms of crystalline foliage may be 
successfully reproduced; and that, with a little 
chemical ingenuity, any tone of color may be 
given to them, from snowy white to richest pur- 
ple or coolest green. That process is well known; 
but another step in advance has recently been 
taken in the same direction, by means of which 
muslins may be similarly iced for summer wear. 
The line which separates a pretty experiment 
from a commercial product is that which may 
be drawn between results obtained by an orig- 
inal manipulation, which can only be reproduced 
by a repetition of the same original means, and 
those results which, once perfected, can be re- 
produced ad infinitum, by mere mechanical proc- 
esses. Daguerreotype was only a pretty toy 
till Mr. Talbot discovered the means of pro- 
ducing the same effects on paper, and a process 





for multiplying the image when once produced. 
An analogous method has been discovered by 
Mr. Bertsch, and practically applied by M. Kuhl- 
man, for multiplying, as from an engraved plate, 
the exquisite effects of the crystalline foliage 
just described. The process is simply as fol- 
lows: The elegant crystalline ramifications be- 
ing produced in the first instance upon polished 
metal, instead of glass, a sheet of soft metal, 
such as lead; is then laid upon the saline crys- 
tallization, and a powerful roller is passed over 
it, by means of the steady and powerful pressure 
of which an exact impress of the foliated rami- 
fications, in every minute detail, is secured. The 
metallic seal thus obtained is, however, too soft 
to print from, but an electrotype in copper is 
readily obtained, by means of which any num- 
ber of impressions can be taken, in any tone of 
icy grays, or pale silvery greens, or any other 
cool tint. In order to secure continuity of de- 
sign, without stop or interruption, the first ma- 
nipulation takes place upon a polished cylinder, 
by means of which a continuous pattern, ‘‘ nev- 
er ending, still beginning,” is imparted to as 
many thousand yards of any textile fabric as 
may be required. So that, for the first time 
in the fanciful story of fashion, iced muslin, for 
the summer season, may be had in any quantity. 
O ye nymphs of icy heart, let me see you clothed 
in the appropriate livery of iced muslin! 











FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Tue fire-light dances upon the floor, 

All sounds are hushed, we have closed the door, 
That naught may disturb the secrecy 

Of the wonderful, charming mystery 

Revealed in the cards, which are surely wise, 
Scanned by the truth of her dear, soft eyes. 


There's a witching sound in the voice that takes 
Its spell from the music each accent wakes! 

1 listen enraptured at each sweet tone, 

And fear my fortune is still unknowr, 
Marveling much if her mystic art 

Has raveled the secret hid in my heart. 


Pursued by distress, which is clubs I know— 
But who heeds clubs, where my love can’t go; 
But my real distress is not far away, 

It lies in my suit should her will say nay. 
Does she know my suit? I can hardly guess; 
‘Tis all in the hand which my life would bless. 


A doubt in a spade—may it sweep the crust 

Of all worldly thought to a silent dust; 

May the dust give birth to a flowering hope, 

That shall hold no blight in its aim or scope, 
Until but a single heart I see, 

Which is always the highest card for me. 


A diamond lady she says I'd win, 

Though she knows I hold it a shameful sin 

To look for the sparkle which money bnys, 
Compared with the light of her own dear eyes; 
When truer meaning and brighter rays 

Flash out in her smile and speech and ways. 


‘*Now shuffle the cards—divide them again,” 

I ask that no fate may divide us twain. 
“There's the Queen of Hearts, so stanch and true; 
I think she lingers to be with you.” : 
‘For life?” I whisper. ‘‘No, no,” she says; 
“She only follows your fortune’s maze.” 


“Then muse of a wish and shuffle again.” 
‘You know my wish,” is my answering strain. 
*T dare not know it,” she says to me; 

“The cards must evoke the prophecy. 

T think you'll have it, though not quite sure, 
For you must not believe all a woman’s lore.” 


‘Have done!” I exclaim, “the hour is late; 
In the cards don’t lie my future fate: 

It dwells in a certain tender spell 

A magical presence has woven well; 

In a woman's love shall my fortune be, 
Bestowed as the dearest boon for me.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE mental cultivation produced by the study 
of good pictures is wholesome and valuable. 
Life, with many, is altogether too prosaic; and 
the awakening to a sense of the beauty about us 
is ennobling. We understand and enjoy Nature 
better from having studied her through artistic 
representations, and unconsciously increase our 
pleasures by an added value and beauty to the 
most familiar and common thin; And any in- 
telligent person who will keep his eyes open, and 
study the best pictures within his reach, will soon 
become sensible of a new power—and that with- 
out having made any laborious preparation, or 
sacrificed much time. Yet it is wcnrcely suffi- 
cient to drop into the Fifth Avenue ery of 
Art, to give a languid glance at the ‘Old Oaken 
Bucket,” to exclaim, ‘‘ How pretty!’’ and then 
saunter out again; nor is a careless, hasty tour 
through the rooms of the Academy of Design 
likely to improve the taste much, though it may 
ive a momentary pleasure. Paintings should 
e examined slowly, and not too many at a time. 
There are few luxuries attended with so much 
fatigue as that which a picture-gallery imposes, 
according to the ordinary method of examina- 
tion. The eye and mind become weary, and 
only a confused impression of an endless vari- 
ety of subject and color remains. Far better 
search for all the fine points in a few paintings 
bee to rush through the whole list in a single 
visit. 

And when you are tired of studying the pic- 
tures, and want to rest eyes and thoughts a lit- 
tle, it is amusing to study the people. Indeed, 
it is very curious to notice the different meth- 
ods of ‘‘seeing the pictures.” Those two la- 
dies came in five minutes ago, walked leisurely 
through a couple of the rooms, have seated 
themselves comfortably, and are now loudly 

ussing Mrs. Somebody’s party and the dif- 
ficulties which attended the arrangements for 
dancing. What do they care about Art? They 
can say they have been to the Academy of De- 
sign, if they are asked—is not that enough? 
There comes one—an artist, perhaps, with 
wild-looking hair, and wilder eyes. He rushes 
through the rooms, stops, gazes fixedly at one 
painting, then at another—suddenly takes out 
paper and farang and makes an off-hand sketch. 
A young lady enters—her glance sweeps the 








sides of the rooms, but rests on nothing. Here 
come a couple—the lady’s mind is apparently 
absorbed in finding the numbers in the cata- 
logue, but the gentleman shows a good deal 
of discriminating taste. These two gentlemen 
must be regular critics. Notice that quiet lady 
carefully studying the paintings—and that merry 
child who eagerly picks out all the flowers and 
kittens. Surely those are lovers softly chatting 
apart—they are painting their own life-pictures. 
A sarcastic critic mercilessly ridicules every 
thing in audible tones. That ill-matched cou- 
ple are not enjoying the exhibition highly—the 
lady is yawning, and her husband can scarcely 
keep her awake. And so the panorama passes 
on. 





Apropos of paintings, the Palais de V Industrie 
in Paris is now occupied by the annual Exhibi- 
tion of fine arts—pictures, sculpture, engray- 
ings, and architectural designs. A very great 
improvement has taken place this year in the ar- 


rangements of the Exhibition by turning the. 


ground-floor of the building into a garden, 
where the sculptors’ contributions are seen to 
advantage. Here is a floral and horticultural 
show. Fruits and flowers are placed on plots 
of [peer round about which are pathways 
and seats for repose. In the centre of the 
garden some monumental sculpture is placed, 
while the ordinary figures, busts, and groups 
are tastefully scattered round the garden; the 
whole producing a pretty effect, and forming a 
pleasant retreat from the hot and often pomces te 
pone above. The galleries of the 

alace of Industry are large, convenient, and 
well lighted. On Sundays the Exhibition is 
opened gratuitously. The entrance fee on other 
days is one franc. 





A certain newspaper in North Carolina an- 
nounces that ten promising young men in that 
vicinity are anxious to procure situations as 
sons-in-law in some respectable families. In re- 
turn they are willing to be used as parlor orna- 
ments, keep pound-cake from mouldering, scat- 
ter papa-in-law’s greenbacks, and make ten fair 
damsels extremely happy. Here is a chance for 
somebody which ought to be improved by dot- 
ing parents. 





The dreadful gloom which has hung over Port 
Jervis since that terrible railroad catastrophe is 
now, in some measure, passing away. Several 
of the wounded still remain at the hotels, many 
having sufficiently recovered to be taken to their 
homes. There is reason to believe that there 
are others besides those known to be dead who 
are yet unaccounted for. An infant, about five 
months old, was found at the wreck, and, no one 
claiming it, was adopted by a gentleman of the 
village. 





A ogee Plant in Troy is in full glory of 
blossom. The present owner has watched for 
this flower twenty-five years. A description of 
this rare plant, as given by the Troy Times, will 
interest many of our readers. The leaves are 
about three feet in length, lanceolate, about four 
inches in width, slight and flexible. From the 
midst of the leaves, which grow in a compact 
tuft at the base, rises a long, slender stem, per- 
haps four inches in diameter and fifteen feet high 
cylindrical in form and crowned with a group of 
flowers, perhaps twenty in number, each mount- 
ed on a separate peduncle. The flower is funnel- 
form, with one pistil, six stamens, and six petals, 
about six inches long, and the prevailing color 
a beautiful crimson. The petals are whitish on 
the inside, folding closely about the stamen 
about half-way up, then spreading. The stamen 
has a crimson filament holding up another thick- 
ly covered with its olive-green dust. When the 
bloom is fresh the petals incline together at the 
top, but after a few hours curl outward. The 

lant continues in bloom for several weeks, dur- 
ing which fresh flowers replace the drooping 
blossoms, so that the beauty of the crown is not 
diminished. 





There was doubtless more honesty in the fol- 
lowing petition, which a little Parisian grisette 
was heard to murmur while kneeling in Notre 
Dame, than in multitudes of set prayers offered 
by the wise and learned: ‘Oh, beloved St. Jo- 
seph, grant me a good husband, plenty of iron- 
ing to do, shirt-collars without starch, and char- 
coal without smoke, and to my dear old aunt an 
easy dying; a‘l as speedily as may be!” 





A very poetical answer was it which the driver 
of a coach in Pennsylvania made, when he left 
his horses to Rt some water for the young la- 
dies inside. Being asked by a stranger what he 
stopped for, he replied: ‘‘I am watering my flow- 
ers! 





The following beautiful incident may teach a 
lesson of trust to all, as well as show what lov- 
ing reliance children have in those who have 
never deceived them : 

Some time ago a boy was discovered in the 
street, evidently bright and intelligent, but sick. 
“What are you doing here?” inquired the gen- 
tleman who found him. 

“Waiting for God to come for me,”’ he said. 

‘What do you mean ?” said the gentleman, 
touched by the pathetic tones of the answer, and 
the condition of the boy, in whose eyes and 
flushed face he saw the evidences of fever. 

“God sent for mother and father and little 
brother,” he said, ‘‘and took them away to his 
home up in the sky; and mother told me when 
she was sick that God would take care of me. I 
have no home; nobody to give me any thing: 
and so I came out here and have been looking so 
long in the sky for God to come and take care 
of me as mother said he would. He will come, 
won’t he? Mother never told a lie.” 

“Yes, my lad,” said the gentleman, overcome 
with emotion ; “He has sent me to take care of 
you. 

The child’s eye flashed, and a smile of triumph 
breaking over his face, he said: 

“Mother never told a lie, Sir; but you have 
been so long on the way.” 





The Princess Marguerite has, of course, re- 
ceived many elegant presents on the occasion 
of her marriage. Among these is a magnificent 
jewel casket, a by the municipality of 
Turin. It is of massive gold incrusted with Ori- 
ental lapis lazuli, and enriched with every va- 
riety of precious stones. The figure at the top 
of the lid is seven inches high. and represents 


‘ 


Aurora, The jewel case stands on four feet, 
each two inches high, and chased with foliage. 
An arabesque, formed with three hundred and 
fifty-two pearls and four emeralds decorates the 
centre. Upon the four faces in mosaic, the field 
of which is rubies and the cross pearls, the four 
escutcheons of the House of Savoy stand out in 
relief on a gold ground. At the side of these 
escutcheons there are eagles’ heads and oak 
branches in relief, and these are surrounded with 
a ribbon on which are inscribed the insignia of 
the Order of the Annunciata, surmounted by a 
helmet adorned with leaves. There are also 
other inscriptions indicating the growth of the 
House of Savoy. The Roman ladies have also 
sent an elegant present of a basket made of pre- 
cious stones, one stone alone being valued at 
27,000 francs. It was presented to the Princess 
by a deputation of nine Roman ladies. The Ne- 
apolitan ladies have offered the “‘ Pearl of Savoy” 
a gold locket mounted with diamonds. In the 
centre there is a large pearl surrounded by dia- 
mond leaves and a fine pear-shaped pearl hangs 
from the médaillon. The taste and workmanship 
of this beautiful casket are alike exquisite. 





The ‘American Woman’s Educational Asso- 
ciation” proposes to establish an institution of 
learning in Aiken, South Carolina. Its object is 
to train women for the practical duties of life, 
there boing a preparatory, a collegiate, and a 

rofessional department. While knowledge 
rom books will be judiciously inculcated a spe- 
cial aim of the Association will be to fit Ameri- 
can women for positions of usefulness and inde- 
pendence in remunerative employments; and 
also to instruct them in all the duties of a thor- 
oughly competent housewife. Several years ago 
a school of this character was established in the 
West, and has proved a complete success, <Aik- 
en is said to be a favorable and healthful loca- 
tion; the winter being short and mild, the sum- 
mer heat never extreme, water plenty and pure, 
and the surrounding country beautiful. 





Yes, there are undoubtedly two sides to the 
question which is discussed so frequently. There 
are two sides to almost every question; and one 
must look on both sides to see all the bearings 
ofa matter. As a general rule violent advocates 
of two opposing courses in life are alike to be 
distrusted, and good common-sense leads one 
to take a middle path. Certainly, the mission 
of woman in this Nineteenth century is a topic 
which has brought out the most antagonistic 
views and feelings. Wisdom will sift out the 
truth and use it, no matter how much error and 
bitterness is mingled with it. With which sug- 
gestion, we make one or two quotations from 
exchanges : 


“Judging from the tone of advocates of ‘ woman's 
rights,’ it would appear that women are adapted to 
shine in every position in life except that of mothers 
or housekeepers; that their true position is the doc- 
tor’s office, the lawyer’s study, and the halls of Con. 
gress. Now whatever women are really adapted for 
one thing is clear: their ‘ advocates’ are remarkably 
adapted to pick out the most comfortable places in 
life for the ladies, and leave the worst for the men. 
We have said they were to be lawyers, doctors, ‘Con- 
gressmen ;’ in fact, any thing of the kid-glove class of 
profession that may be come-at-able ; but what is Me 
remarkable, while claiming so much generally consid- 
ered to be masculine, they never urge their right to be 
sailors, coal-miners, wood-haulers, or farm laborers ! 
In this particular they evince a clearness of percep- 
tion as to what is ‘nice,” which shows how superior 
woman's judgment is to that of man, who has so un- 
righteously usurped her place.” 


It is quite evident that the writer of the above 
had some spite against the whole subject of 
“woman’s rights,” if not against woman her- 
self, for daring to have any rights at all; but 
that is no reason why the grain of truth hidden 
in the paragraph should not be picked out and 
used. An editor of more good sense, as well as 
of more gallantry, remarks, in an article on the 
“Position of Woman :” 


“ Give her free choice, and does any sensible man 
fear that a refined and educated woman will choose 
any work nnfitted for her simply because she has the 
privilege of doing so? Woman has a right to do 
whatever she can do—and her own instincts will 

ide her to her appropriate work. All she wants 





8 free choice—the same that is given to the meanest 
white man alive. The feeling that places obstacles in 
the way of the culture and the honorable employment 
of any human being—man or woman—is but the relic 
of a barbarous age, and must yield before the advanc- 
ing idea of individual liberty—liberty of conscience, 
of judgment, of action.” 





An exchange says that “nothing on the face 
of the earth equals cool water as a remedy for 
burns.”? The burned portion should be soaked 
several hours in water. Persons whose hands 
have been severely burned have experienced such 
relief by placing them in a basin of water at the 
bedside that they could sleep comfortably all 
night, and wake to find themselves almost as 
well as ever! The remedy is very simple, and 
easily tried. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
HE civil marriage of Mademoiselle Patti with 
the Marquis de Caux, so often announced and 
so often contradicted, has at last been celebrated ; 
the religious ceremony will not take place till 
Mademoiselle Patti is free from all her theatrical 
engagements. The Marchioness de Caux will 
then be appointed superintendent of all the court 
theatres, when she will be, in a nobiliary point 
of view, one of the greatest ladies of the court. 
The Marquis de Caux is of very ancient nobil- 
ity. He even claims to be descended from the 
old Seigneurs of Normandy, who styled them- 
selves kings. The name of the King of Yvelot 
has been rendered illustrious by Béranger’s bal. 
lad. ‘The King of the Pays de Caux was one of 
the ancestors of the brilliant Marquis, whose 
celebrity is to-day more modest. He passes for 
the best dancer in Paris, and has filled the 
fatiguing post of leading the cotillion in all the 
court balls for several years past. This winter, 
however, either because the Empress dances no 
longer, or for some other reason, he has re- 
nounced these functions. He was chosen, on 
account of his ancient nobility, to meet the King 
of Spain when the latter came to visit the Expo- 
sition. As is known, the Spaniards lay great 
| stress on old nobility and the observance of rules 
of etiquette. ‘The King Don Francisco de Assis 
must have been satisfied. 
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THE PRINCESS DE METTERNICH AT THE OPERA BALL. 


Physically, the Marquis de Caux is still young, 
of average height, and elegant mien. He is fair, 
with a handsome mustache and scanty hair. He 
is courtly in manner, and very fastidious in his 
dress. All winter he has been a faithful habitué 
of the Théatre Italien, always seated in a posi- 
tion near the orchestra, where he could most 
easily admire the diva Patti, and be recognized, 
moreover, by the invariable rose in his button- 
hole. The Marchioness de Caux has fifteen 
months more to devote to her scenic engage- 
ments, after which it may be asserted ‘that she 
will disappear, at least from the public, and lyric 
art will have lost its brightest star. 

There are fétes peculiar to Paris, and which 
present so marvelous a spectacle that not only 
strangers are surprised thereby but also the Pa- 
risians themselves. Such was the ball given at 
the grand opera in behalf of the national work 
for the aid of the wounded of all countries. No- 
thing was lacking to attract the multitude. The 
Christian end proposed ; the list of Lady Patron- 
esses, which numbered the best-known names 
in the diplomatic and official worlds—Madames 
de Metternich, de Seebach, the Princess de Sa- 
gan, the Countess de Pourtalés, the Marquise 
de Gallifet, Madame Fleury, the wife of the 
General, the wives of the Marshals Canrobert, 
Raudon, Niel; Madame de Moltke, etc.; and, 
lastly, the brilliancy of the decoration, which 
was designed to surpass any thing of the kind 
ever before invented. 

The ball was to begin at ten o'clock, and as 
early as eight an immense crowd thronged the 
environs of the opera to witness the arrival of 
the carriages, and was with great difficulty kept 
back by a squadron of horse-guards in full dress, 
who prevented the pedestrians from blocking up 
the open space opposite the entrance of the the- 
atre. The Opera-house was illuminated from the 
bottom to the top with jets of gas which ran 
along the lines of the building and formed over 
the peristyle a gigantic eagle and different sym- 
bols. Immense earpets covered the ground in 
front of the Opera-house and of the vestibule. 
Within, the walls were buried under clumps of 
exotic trees, which mounted to the ceiling. The 
staircases were lined with two rows of cut flow- 
ers, reflected by huge mirrors placed on all the 
landing-places. The green-room and the corri- 
dors were decorated in the same manner. The 
amphitheatre had been transformed into a vast 
saloon, where were seated, in a double row of 
crimson velvet easy-chairs, the whole Committee 
of lady patronesses, dazzling the eye with pre- 
cious stones. Immense temporary staircases had 
been constructed at the right and the left, to fa- 
cilitate access to the parquet; and the stage had 
been leveled in such a manner as to form only 
one vast ball-room. At the end of the theatre 
was the orchestra, led by Strauss. Skillfully ar- 
ranged corridors permitted the promenaders to 





make the tour of the ball-room behind the seats 
of the ladies without being too much obstructed 
by the crowd. The four rows of boxes were 
filled with beautifully-dressed women ; and, what 
was rare on such an occasion, the ladies of the 
demi-monde were in so small a minority as not 
to be distinguished. 

At a quarter of eleven. the Emperor and Em- 
press entered their box, at the right of the stage, 
and the ball was opened by an official quadrille, 
in which figured Madame de Metternich, de 
Pourtalés, de Moltke, and Canrobert, and the 
Duke of Sagan, Count de Solms, Count Degu, 
and M. de Moltke. 

The Empress wore a. tunic of light green faille 
over a puffed dress of white tulle, which was 
trimmed with white blonde and caught up at the 
sides with clusters of blush roses mixed with dia- 
mond roses. The coiffure was composed of a 
diadem of diamond roses, and curls falling be- 
hind. The Emperor was in black, with. the 
grand cordon of the Legion of Honor. 

The Princess de Metternich wore the most 
ravishing toilette that it is possible to imagine— 
over a dress of white tulle puffed, a tunic caught 
up, & la Pompadour, of pink gros grain, glacée 
with white. This tunic was confined by fanciful 
bouquets and trains of rose geraniums; the sash 
of white tulle was caught up behind in a pouf by 
clusters of rose geraniums. Corsage bordered 
with rose geraniums. 
the hair; and a double row of diamonds around 
the neck. 


It is fitting to say a few words about the Prin-. 


cess de Metternich, whose illustrious name has 
gained still greater éclat and popularity since:the 
arrival in France of Prince Richard de Metter- 
nich. No woman ever more absolutely swayed 
the sceptre of fashion. 
Metternich—bonnets, cloaks, costumes, and equi- 
pages. This Hungarian lady was determined to 
reign triumphant over all the Parisians, and she 
has succeeded. It is true that she has been aid- 
ed by an immense fortune and the highest position 
that it is possible for any one to hold who is not 
of royal blood. No matter! .This young lady 
is not less historical than Madame Récamier or 
Madame Tallien, and has certainly more mind 
than either of them. Madame de Metternich is 
still very young, between twenty-five and thirty, 
and is not pretty. She calls herself ugly. The 
upper part of her face is nevertheless very beau- 
tiful ; a well-defined forehead, large, brown, ex- 
pressive eyes, a rosy complexion, light chestnut 
hair, too large a mouth, an irregular nose, and 
an imperfectly oval face; such is Madame de 
Metternich. To all this her expression lends a 
marvelous charm. Her air is amiable and win- 
ning. Can sucha portrait be styled ugly? Her 
slender and graceful tigure admirably sets off her 
dress, and her little archedefoot looks charmingly 
in the boots ‘that she has brought into fashion. 


Diadem of olive leaves in’ 


Every thing here is @ /a 





To dress her insures a dress-maker’s fortune. She 
has a wonderful gift of imparting an artistic and 
classical elegance to every thing she wears. She 
is now the queen of fashion. It is said that, in 
the future, Madame de Metternich may play a 
great political role, and that her mind is. equal 
to the loftiest occasions. 

Madame Cénrobert, who was seated by the side 
of the Princess de Metternich, wore a dress of 
green tulle with a tunic of green faille caught up 
with clusters of broad leaved lilies, and leaves 
trailing from the long trained skirt. Her coif- 
fure was very simple—a cluster of lilies with 
braids behind, Madame Canrobert has regular 
and finely-cut features, exceedingly white skin, 
and jet black hair. The blonde Countess de. 
Pourtalés formed an admirable contrast in her 
black Watteau dress, with a full short tunic of 
black lace looped up here and there. Her coif- 
fure consisted of rosettes of black velvet with 
centres formed of diamond stars, and a large 
butterfly of diamonds on the side of her head. 
The grand cordon of Bavaria, of white watered 
ribbon with blue net-work, brilliantly set off this 
costume, somewhat severe but in perfect taste. 

The Countess de Seebach was in white faille, 
with a profusion of white bows, looped up, and 
tunic bordered with white lace. The Marchion- 
ess de Gallifet Was in white taffeta with three 
rows of pinked quilling, and a tunic of yellow 
faille caught up by full clusters of ebony leaves. 

The Duchesse de Mouchy was in white silk 
with two tunics, glittering with magnificent em- 
eralds, her bridal present from the Emperor. 
She likewise wore these jewels at the marriage 
of her brother, Prince Achille Murat, to the 
Princess of Mingrelia, which took place recent- 
ly in the Russian Church. Mingrelia, by-the- 
way, is the ancient Colchis. The young Prin- 
cess of Mingrelia is very beautiful. She wore a 
dress of white faille covered with a tunic of white 
lace, caught up with clusters of orange blos- 
soms and white leaves. Her coiffure consisted 
of a small diadem of orange blossoms and dia- 
mond foliage. The ceremony was a brilliant one. 
The witnesses were Marshal Canrobert and Prince 
Joachim Murat, the brother of the bridegroom. 
All the Parisian world of fashion, invited by let- 
ter, witnessed the ceremony, which was performed 
according to the rites of the Russian Church. 

ELIANE DE Marsy. 








A SPRING-TIDE TALE. 
THe days have grown, the years are long 
Since first I drank that fount of song. 
The failing lips were faint and old 
From which that stream of beauty. rolled. 
The waning eyes were touched with night 
Which lent to me that inward light. 
He fast was fading from his place, 
I knelt, a child, before his face; 
Yet were our lives not far apart, 
The poet is a child in heart. 





It was a simple Spring-tide tale. 

I feel it now, the breathsome gale 

That swayed and kissed the almond flowers 
Which flushed that sunny nook of ground, 
By cedars flanked, with mountains round. 
From peak to peak the joyous hours 
Danced in the sunlight, each alone, 

And following each a sister flown. 


I mark the chasing shadows pass 

The lark’s light spur along the grass. 
With gold encrowned, yet humbly sweet, 
Fair blossoms breathe about our feet. 
Roused’ to what glory round him lies, 
The cuckoo shouts his quaint surprise. 
A sympathetic music weaves 

A chain of song through all the leaves: 
To that same strain ’twixt heaven and earth 
Which heralds here the violet’s birth 
Some wild bird, singing on its spray, 
Rocks in the dim woods far away. 


He sang: I seemed to live anew. 

A child.I sprang; a soul I .grew. 

The common room with books strewed o’er, 
Thus listening, seemed as heaven’s floor. 
Soft in that gathered hush-like rest 

I drew the Spring-tide to my breast. 
Never again should pastime weak 

Keep back my foot from mountain peak, 
Never again should heedless prate 

Knock idly at my soul’s shut gate. 

I was awake, abroad, and full . 

Of that keen joy no time can dull. 
Henceforth, the world of my delight 
With other grace was robed and dight; 
The gracious clouds grew arched with light, 
The cedars plumed before my sight. 

The happy brooks with silver feet 

Came rushing forth my steps to meet. 
The surging winds through inland trees 
Bore me rich sounds of far-off seas. 
With song and I ’twas May-time weather, 
And we two danced the woods together. 


Thou art not silent, art not gone, 
Oh! living soul, in meekness flown; 
True Poet, father of all good, 

Who ever gave me flowers for food. 
Who can not read the scroll on high 
When such a sun goes down the sky; 
And though its own long day be o’er 
Leaves still a light unknown before? 
He to his steadfast course was true, 
I the soft cloud that took his hue. 
"Twas his to warm my duller frame, 
To set my misty mind aflame; 

"Tis mine alone—'tis all I crave— 
Even with the parting light he gave 
To cast a glory on his grave. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD ANGEL. 


By FITZ HUGH LUDLOW. 








CHAPTER IV. 

Derrick had suggested the possibility of 
Cuthbert’s improving his position by the form- 
ation of acquaintances among his new neighbors, 
and now gave him every opportunity for that pur- 
pose—sending him through the county on collec- 
tion tours or other business, which sometimes 
kept him away for three days together, and 
taking pains to introduce him to every body 
who called at the Roost. At first Cuthbert 
made little progress. Half a dozen years of 
pedagoguery had put a pallor in his cheek, a 
stoop in his shoulders, and a precision in his 
manner which ill consorted with the bluff speech 
and bearing of the stalwart hunters and graziers 
among whom he was constantly thrown. His 
naturally shy disposition was nowise improved by 
his quick perception of the fact that these hale 
centaurs looked upon him as a milksop, and felt 
for him no stronger feeling than good-natured 
contempt. He was unspeakably grateful to Der- 
rick for having snatched him at a stroke out of 
the most helpless penury—so grateful that it 
seemed to him a kind of half treason even to 
confess to himself that he was not satisfied with 
his lot. And yet, his present life was so differ- 
ent from that landed proprietorship—that world- 
respected position of a well-to-do country gentle- 
man, with cattle on a thousand hills, tenants, 
crops, improvements, hospitalities, all of his 
own, which he had pictured to himself, re- 
proaching his unfilial hard-heartedness the 
while, between regrets, on the journey from 
Mellenville to his father’s death-bed. Robin- 
son Crusoe was grateful enough for his island 
and his goats, but he could not help sighing for 
the plum-pudding and roast beef of Old England. 
Cuthbert, do his best, could never recover the 
shock of being dashed from the pinnacle of pros- 
perity. To push the metaphor, the bones of his 
manhood seemed broken, though he had escaped 
with unspilled brains. The pang of his disap- 
pointment hurt him too deep for utterance even 
to his wife. ‘The subterranean fire which burned 
in his nature lay in strata so far down that he 
could not get at it by any digging—could not 
open any access to it for the rain of human pity 
or the quenching breath of prayer. Men had 
never called him proud—nor was he, in the usu- 
al sense. His surface showed no inaccessible 
hauteur; he was self-diffident, deferent to 
others, to a degree that was a vice of char- 
acter. But all the more because his pride lay 
so deep, the injury which it had sustained weak- 
ened his whole nature. All his overlying facul- 
ties suffered a partial paralysis from it. He felt 
as if he had struck flag forever—made his final 
surrender to circumstances. The schemes of 
self-improvement in favorite studies of which 
his academy labors had so long allowed him 
to steal only sweet, hurried tastes; the tours 
he had marked out to be taken in company 
with his wife; the education of his little girl 
according to long-cherished theories of childish 
development ; books to be written; multitudes 
of things to be done when wealth should bring 
him elegant leisure—none of these were out of 
the range of human attainment—a longer man- 
hood lay before him than many shallower na- 
tures have needed to retrieve much worse disas- 
ters. But the whole fabric of his visions had 
been based on the props which one rude shock 
had entirely knocked away—and without the 
base he could not reconstruct the visions. ‘There 
are some men who can climb to the top of the 
hardest ladder, but once knocked down can nev- 
er climb up again. Cuthbert was one of these. 
His trouble left him half-hearted in every thing, 
and took the cheery vim, the sense of motive and 
remunerativeness, out of every effort he made, 
from carrying out his ideal of life to picking up 
@ pin. 

Mpertick’s quick eye saw the process which had 
taken place in him. As Cuthbert was mechan- 
ically climbing a column of figures one hot after- 
noon in the office at the Roost, the Doctor said 
to him, ‘‘Come, Kearney, put down that pen, 
and run over to the course with me. There’s to 
be a fine run at five o'clock between Brown Sue 
and the Deil’s Own—and you've got the dyspep- 
sia,” 

‘Have 1?” said Cuthbert, with a faint smile. 
“*T never have any pain in my stomach.” 

‘*That’s not necessary. Dyspepsia’s a devil 
of a lodger. When he puts up at your hotel he 
don’t always begin by smashing the furniture in 
his own room. He’s apt first to pull a bell that 
rings in the business office—makes himself known 
in the head, you know—or shows his ugly mug 
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at the attic windows—that’s to say, the eyes; and 
yours look fagged as any thing. I've watched 
you a long time, and if you don’t take care you'll 
be a confirmed dyspeptic. So come and stir your 
blood over at the course for an hour with me! 
But first a prescription—let’s see—Spiritus Fru- 
menti, $ iv; Aq. Pura, quant. suff.—less the 
better.” . 

‘You really think it will do me good ?” asked 
Cuthbert, timidly, remembering the severe Puri- 
tan traditions which shortly after blossomed into 
Maine Law in the land whence he came. 

**Do you think I'd prescribe it for you if it 
wouldn’t, or take the medicine myself?” replied 
Derrick, bringing from a closet two tumblers 
and a bottle of the oiliest old whisky made in 
Bourbon County. 

Cuthbert took the hearty horn which Derrick 
measured him with a wry face, and the same in- 
stinctive twinge of conscience which from sheer 
force of habit must be felt by even the most 
thoroughly converted Jew on his first taste of 
pork ; then put on his hat, and accompanied Der- 
rick to the race-track. As he went he felt a 
marvelous Change stealing over his views of life. 
For the first time since that terrible evening in 
May, when he sat silent with his wife and Lily, 
he saw that ruin has no existence to a resolved 
spirit. The old self-respect which had buoyed 
him through his worst distresses as a pedagogue 
quietly returned to put its hand under his chin, 
and lift his head to the full stature of aman. As 
he passed through the long, straggling main street 
of Owlieville he met several people with whom 
he was acquainted, and felt a serene satisfaction 
in looking them full in the face instead of hurry- 
ing by them withashy nod. Something infused 
a conscious grace into the bow he gave them; 
there was a spiritual pleasure in the courtesy, an 
animal enjoyment in the mere muscular effort of 
the act. He wondered inwardly how he could 
ever have supposed that Brewer, the grocer, al- 
ways said to himself, when he bought coffee of 
him, ‘‘Oh, I needn't give him the best—he’s 
only a hanger-on of Derrick Dalmager’s;” he 
felt sure he had wronged Sparhawk, the attorney, 
in charging him with an habitual sneer when they 
met; he was convinced that Flicker, the village 
tailor, did not feel contempt for him as an ousted 
pretender to the Dalmager demesne, and did not 
make a mental note of him as the person who, 
when he ordered his mourning suit, had said, 
**Garnet Run is my place—send there.” There 
was more goodness in the world; more confidence 
between man and man; more delicacy, mutual 
respect, toleration, and allowance than he had 
suspected. ‘The perspiration poured from be- 
neath his Panama as, with shoulders erect, he 
strode up street with Derrick at a gait which 
tasked even the young Kentuckian’s wiry sinews ; 
yet, as he wiped his forehead, he could not refrain 
from the enthusiastic observation what a lovely 
day it was; he had never, even in New England, 
seen the grass and trees greener at this season of 
the year. Derrick eyed him narrowly. ‘* You 
feel better, don’t you?” said he, with a quiet 
smile. ‘‘ Yes, indeed ; this little run in the air 
refreshes me marvelously,” answered Cuthbert. 

So the Doctor prescribed him ‘* this little run 
in the air” every afternoon. 

On the race-ground the Doctor at every step 
met some new friend or acquaintance. Wherever 
he stopped for any longer recognition than a bow 
he gave Cuthbert an introduction, and the young 
man came out of himself with a brilliancy which 
took his friend entirely by surprise. All the 
facts he had ever read about the turf, without the 
least interest in the matter which could naturally 
fix them, seemed voluntarily to reassemble them- 
selves in good order, where his memory could 
lay ready hand on them, and he talked horse in 
a way quite delightful to several old comrades of 
the Doctor, who had heretofore supposed his 
knowledge of that animal limited to parsing and 
defining him. He made himself agreeable to 
every body—even, what was quite a new sensa- 
tion to his self-depreciative nature, to Cuthbert 
Kearney—and said-so many witty things, told so 

many good stories, that he was invited, as a most 
desirable ornament, to grace the members’ stand. 
Wher the horses were stripped he made a happy 
guess, and chose the Deil’s Own as his favorite— 
but it did not seem a guess to him; he felt in- 
spired with a sudden light which revealed all the 
animal’s points; and his heart throbbed with an 
ecstasy unknown since boyhood, as he followed 
the undulating pair of contestants with straining 
eyes all round the ellipse—then saw his choice 
pant up the home stretch and under the string, 
winner by just a neck. 

“*T told you so!” said he, breathlessly, when 
the joyful shriek in which he had joined the 
winner's friends died away, patting Derrick on 
the back with the first show of spontaneous fa- 
miliarity he had ever made in his intercourse with 
that stronger nature. 

Derrick looked around, concealing his surprise 
under a gay little laugh. ‘“‘1 wish ’'d known 
what a prophet you are,” said he; ‘‘it would 
have saved me five hundred dollars.” He drew 
out his pocket-book, paid his bets, and the two 
went home to Garnet Run in the barouche which 
Derrick had ordered Perro to bring for them to 
the race-course gate. 

‘¢ Kearney,” said Derrick, as they drove, ‘‘I 
never dreamed how much there is of you. 
Why, you’ve been quite another man this after- 
noon. Keep this up, and you'll take with our 
people like mad. I'd’ hardly know you for a 
Yankee—you came out. of yourself in such a free 
and easy, hearty style. Keep it up, my boy— 
keep it up!” 

The effect of the prescription was wearing off 
in the evening breeze and the quiet of riding; 
Cuthbert’s head and shoulders were subsiding 
again into their old melancholy droop; and the 
afternoon which they had left behind them seemed 
to him something strangely unreal. He answered 
the Doctor with a shame-faced glance—his paie, 


beardless cheeks suffusing like a girl’s at a con- 
gratulation which his self-consciousness was half 
disposed to regard asirony. But the Doctor met 
him with a sincere gaze of admiration, and his 
spirits rose again until on dismounting, and feel- 
ing his little girl's welcoming arms around his 
neck at the porch, he heard her whisper, 

**Do you feel sick, dear papa? Your breath 
smells just like grandpa’s.” 

Cuthbert had learned the only way by which 
he could escape from his worst tormentor. He 
was his own jailer—his own dungeon. ‘There 
was literal truth in Derrick’s expression—he had 
**come out of himself.” There was something 
so heavenly in the escape, that if once knowing 
the means he had refrained from using them, he 
would have been a stronger man than any pris- 
oner in the Bastile who had sat motionless in his 
dungeon, with the master-key to all the barriers 
in his hand. And Cuthbert either was not a 
strong man, or was strong only for his own tor- 
ture. Once ‘‘ out of himself,” and strength came 
to him. Say that this going out was only the 
prelude to a more terrible coming in; that the 
strength was only a semblance. Granted, the 
first assertion; but the return was far off—set 
down for no certain day—and while the ticket- 
of-leave held good, no franchised bondsman, no 
uncaged wodd-thrush, no racked person whose 
cruel ropes are slackened, knows sweeter ec- 
stasy of deliverance than did this poor quiver- 
ing nature, let out into fresh air from the fires 
which gnawed him too far down to be rained 
out by woman’s loving tears, or quenched by 
the hand of a confidant. The second assertion 
he would not have granted, nor can any fair, 
discerning mind grant it—however much in 
sympathy with the spirit which condemns the 
use of stimulants. The strength afforded is not 
mere semblance. Stimulus confers on a nature 
fresh to, or unjaded by it, a quickness of percep- 
tion, a masterly promptness and giant facility 
of execution which enables the man to perform 
feats looked back on as incredible by his cooler 
head. If the man could remain for one year, 
without necessity of advance or danger of retro- 
gression, at the point where he is left by the sec- 
ond glass of whisky, he could conquer the world. 
Just because the freedom of humanity would not 
be safe from him, all this divine power and ease 
is made a thing so evanescent—he hangs motion- 
less just for an unappreciable instant on the pivot 
of an earthly omnipotence, and then the scale de- 
scends. He drinks again to retain the equilibri- 
um; but that delicate poise is irrecoverable; he 
swings out of balance the opposite way. -In the 
truth and the transitoriness—not in the spurious- 
ness of the power—lies the danger of the fascina- 
tion, and this was its danger to Cuthbert. While 
the effect of his doctor’s prescription lasted he was 
all that his unstimulated nature dreamed of being, 
or bitterly owned it never could be: the sharp- 
sighted man of business, the quick-witted man 
of society, the sparkling conversationist, hopeful 
in his forecast, cheery and tolerant in his out- 
look on the world: Wher he argued he per- 
suaded, and he gained his point when he used 
policy. He said the right thing at the right mo- 
ment; his brain was clear and his hand steady; 
all his nature partook of inspiration—perceptive 
rand executive faculties alike. He had come to 
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Kentucky an awkward horseman, as most peda-~ 
gogues, and no shot at all. Now he learned to 
ride and to shoot, that he might not lie beneath 
contempt among the people whose opinion must 
influence his fortune; and when he had primed 
himself, as well as his rifle, his aim was true as 
a sunbeam. When his own moral girths were 
tightened, so to speak, by a visit to the Doctor’s 
closet, the fearlessness of his seat and the mas- 
tery of his hand compared favorably with any 
of his neighbors. With his growth in reputa- 
tion among the rapid-paced men about him, as 
“not such a no count sort of fellow after all,” a 
change crept over his own opinion of himself. 
He had been more of a “no ’count” person in 
his own eyes than in theirs. Now, partly be- 
cause he really had made himself capable of tak- 
ing a much larger share in the favorite activi- 
ties of people round him, by acquiring habits and 
accomplishments which, without stimulants, he 
would never have plucked up heart to attempt; 
and partly because he daily drowned out that 
terrible voice which kept deriding his life as a 
failure, for several hours at least in the twenty- 
four, he felt a pride in himself which was the 
sweetest emotion he had ever known save those 
of husbandly love and fatherhood. Sometimes,, 
especially in the early morning, his dejection was} 
even deeper than of old—so deep that this pride 
of self-escape seemed dearly bought—for he ques- 
tioned whether it was not paid for out of the hus- 
band’s and father’s store. But he banished the 
question more and more successfully every day 
by the plea: ‘‘It is my best friend’s—my doc- 
tor’s—prescription.” For a while his wife gen- 
tly murmured at his breath—no longer fresh as a 
baby’s—and seemed disposed, remembering the 
same traditions of Puritan abstinence in which 
Cuthbert had been brought up, to chide him on 
high moral grounds; but at length the medical 
plea answered her also, and every monitor was 
lulled except Lily, whose tender eyes had always 
a touch of sadness in them when she kissed him. 
Congeniality of habits gradually drew many 
of Derrick’s friends closer around Cuthbert. 
He had little money to lose; and gambling, 
even when stimulus relaxed the morbid ties of 
his native caution, had no fascination for him, 
but he went on the turf from a love of its in- 
trinsic excitement, because he had become ac- 
quainted with horses, and felt thrilled to his 
fingerstips with the passion of contest; for the 
sake of the convivial pleasure which attended 
races, and the society of men who appreciated his 
new self as none but his wife and child ever had 
his old one. Little by little the habit of drink- 
ing grew upon him. The prescription in a few 
months lost its effect, and it became necessary 
to double the dose. His nervous system was ut- 
terly lacking in Derrick’s great qualities of bal- 
ance and self-control. He was one of the men 
who can no more hold themselves for years at a 
certain limit than they can jump off the eaves of 
a house and say, ‘I will stop at the third story.” 
The doubled afternoon prescription soon got to 
be preluded by plentiful wine at the dinner which 
he daily took at the Owlieville Hotel with Der- 
rick, unless the latter was off on his visits, and 
that presently led to a social ‘‘nip” from the 
closet bottle about eleven in the morning, with 
friends who dropped in at the Roost as he was 
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a drink whenever he felt like it during the day. 
However artfully such a progress may be de- 
scribed, the condensation of its steps into a few 
lines must always make it seem abrupt, and leave 
the reader with a sense of impatient wonder that 
here—and here—and here again its victim took 
no warning. But in the case of a man who, like 
Cuthbert, rapidly loses susceptibility to any given 
measure of stimulant, and is compelled to pro- 
duce the same effect by larger and constantly 
still larger doses, the progress is so insidious 
that warning comes too late. He only knows 
he has been drinking for a short time, and that 
he is no more affected by it than at first. The 
process is as gradual to his consciousness as if it 
consumed many years; and he is perpetually 
under the influence of drink without being aware 
of it. At Owlieville his companions were all like 
him; and Derrick, who alone could have felt the 
right, had never the idea of warning him. At 
home he never drank, and the remainder of his 
day's excitement which he brought there at even- 
ing was insufficient to alarm a wife who had never 
seen three intoxicated people in her life among 
the stern granite hills which sentineled the virtue 
of Mellenville, and relied, moreover, on the Doc- 
tor’s wisdom with a reverence like that she gave 
her Maker. Only when Cuthbert staid away 
from home for a night or two running did she 
grow gently querulous and pout her lovely mouth 
at him; but even this demonstration was always 
answered by the plea of the Doctor’s business in 
another part of the county, and presently ceased 
altogether however long her husband might be 
gone. Only to Lily did the change never lose 
its strangeness. Perro one day, as a tribute of 
his heart’s unspeakable devotion, brought in to 
her a live partridge which he had snared in the 
woods behind the house. ‘‘ Here’s a lubly pet 
for my little Missie!” said he, and laid the poor 
fluttering thing with its legs tied into her small 
warm hands, 

‘**Perro, my dear old boy,” said she, ‘‘ don’t 
its papa and mamma feel bad? Don’t you think 
they're crying for it ?” 

**Oh no, Missie!” and he cast a worshipful 
smile on her innocence, showing his great white 
teeth from ear to ear. ‘‘Him no got fadder— 
no got mudder—dey gone dead long ’go, I specks. 
Dis full-grown bird, Missie.” 

‘*Ts it a papa or a mamma, Perro?” 

**Tt’s a gempleman bird, shuah, Missie. But 
you don’ like it, I can get you plenty more tud- 
der kind. Seed a hen and a lot o’ young chicks 
close by whar I cotch dis.” 

‘Oh, Perro! Those are the mamma and the 
little girls—just like my mamma and Lily that 

you love somuch! I know you do love me, too, 
erro; and I want you to go with me right 
away, and take me where you caught this.” 

** Yes, Missie,” answered Perro, too glad to 
serve her any way; and, lifting the household 
angel to that broad shoulder he was never so 
proud as when he could make her howdah, toted 
her up the hill to the cedar and chinquapin brush, 
where he had spread his net. 

‘“* Hark!” said Lily, as they passed the edge 
of the wood. ‘‘I hear something rustling.” 

Perro stopped peered cautiously through the 
leaves, and pointed. ‘ 

‘*Yes!” he whispered. ‘‘See ‘em, Missie. 
Dat’s dem same hen and chickens, shuah as I’m 
alive, p’ecious !” 

He put her down as she asked and gave her 
his jack-knife. She cut the string that hoppled 
the bird and set it gently on the ground. ‘Go, 

oor little papa back to your wife and your 
ittle Lily. Don’t let them cry for you any 
more !” 

But she knew not the nature of partridge 
papas. Fora moment he rolled his black bead 
of an eye toward her face in appealing terror, 
crouched motionless on the dead leaves; then, 
realizing the liberty of his numbed legs, he leaped 
into the air, and right over the head of his puta- 
tive family whirred away to answer the challenge 
of some belligerent male who was drumming far 
in the centre of the wood—away from the bosom 
of domestic bliss to lose his plumes or his very 
eyes, perhaps, in the convivial society of some 
rollicking good fellow belonging to his own un- 
sympathetic sex. 

**Dat’s de way wid dem he-birds,” said Perro, 
with a sad shake of his head. ‘‘ Don’t care nut- 
tin’ for de she or de. little ones after he’s done 
courtin’.” 

But Lily looked after the flying partridge with 
eyes of piteous wonder; then through the leaves 
at the unconscious mother left to peck for her 
babies alone, and, hiding her face in Perro’s 
sack pocket, began crying as if her heart would 
break, 

**Oh, Missie! Missie! don’t, dear, p’ecious 
darlin’!—don’t, deary dear!” groaned Perro, 
clasping her in his arms in great distress, as he 
kneeled to take her head on his shoulder. 

** You kept him—away—from them—just long 
enough to make—him—forget them,” sobbed 
Lily. ‘Please don’t do it again, or I'll think 
you're like the Doctor.” 

Perro gazed at her with a face of blank, un- 
utterable astonishment. ‘Then he seemed to 
catch an inkling of her meaning, and his own 
honest eyes filled with tears of the sincerest grief 
as he answered : 

**Nebber—no, nebber! Nebber, sweet Mis- 
sie! You forgive Perro dis time. Nebber—no, 
nebber again !” 

When her blue eyes were dried he lifted her to 
his shoulder again with more than Old World 
chivalrous tenderness, and saying, ‘‘ Now, beau’- 
ful Miss Lily, ride home on her own ole brack 
ephelant!” ambled easily down the hill toward 
the house, 





The autumn sun was setting, and its level rays 
streamed red across the lawn as they passed the 
wall of roses, where, by the window which it 
was still warm enough to keep open, leaning on 
the sill strewn with faded petals, the lovely face 
of Lily’s mother, with a pensive loneliness it had 
not learned when first we saw it there, looked 
out into the dying daylight. 

** Kiss me, blessing!” said the mother, and 
Perro reverently held her down to press the two 
sweet likenesses of the same mouth against each 
other. ‘‘ Perro, has Mr. Kearney come home 
yet?” ‘*Not yet, Missus.” ‘‘Isn’t it very late 
for him?” ‘Pretty late, Missus.” ‘‘ And the 
Doctor—?” ‘Massa Derrick say not be home 
till nine o’clock, Missus; him gone over to Bee- 

rt see very sick lady; say Kledda sit up give 

im some hot suppah, ma'am.” 

Mrs. Kearney sighed. 

‘* Mamma feel very lonely?” said Lily, patting 
her face with gracious sympathizing tenderness. 

** No-o, not very,” she replied, smiling unut- 
terable love at the little comforter. ‘‘ Hold her 
there a minute, Perro, till I put something round 
her shoulders.” 

She ran away for a moment, and, coming back, 
wrapped her darling ina soft knit shawl. ‘‘Now, 
Perro,” said she, ‘‘if she likes to play elephant 
with you a little longer, she can stay out on the 
lawn till the dew falls. Go out toward the gate, 
birdie, and look if you can see papa coming! 
He must be very tired, and he'll be so glad to 
see his little mouse !” 

Perro gamboled away with the child throwing 
back kisses at her mother from his shoulder, and 
gleefully singing, ‘‘ I’m a bird, and a mouse, and 
a puss, and a dove !—and a what else, Perro ?” 

‘*You're a p’ecious—and a darlin’—and a-a- 
Lady-baby-lamb!” recounted the elephant. 

‘*T’'m a Lady-baby-lamb !” shouted Lily, with 
a robin-gurgle of laughter at this last feat of her 
black philologist in the compounding of petnames. 
Her laugh went back to the rosy wall like a silver 
cascade tinkling right out of heaven into her mo- 
ther’s heart, then suddenly hushed as, coming 
near the gate, Lily caught sight, far down the 
road in the Owlieville direction, of a man com- 
ing toward the gate on foot. The sun had just 
set, and in the twilight he was too far off to be 
recognized. But though they could only make 
out the outline of his form, his behavior was 
manifestly most singular. 

**Oh dear, Perro!” said Lily, ‘‘ what do you 
think is the matter with him? See how he keeps 
going across the road. I'm afraid he’s lost his 
way. ‘See! now he’s going back to the other 
side of the road again. Look! he leans against 
the fence as if he were dizzy. Now he comes 
over to this side—poor man, his legs bend right 
under him! Let’s run right out and help him, 
Perro, dear old elephant. I’m so afraid he’s 
sick !” 

‘*No, Missie,” said Perro, with one of his 
mournful head-shakes. ‘‘ Him no want de doc- 
tor. Tink dat’s ole Lon Thomas—libs in de 
little house a mile up de road; swore off at de 
tracted meeting down at Massa Pulpiduster’s ony 
two week las’ Sunday, gone got drunk agin!” 

“ Drunk!” said Lily, standing on the top rail 
of the gate, held up by her faithful worshiper, 
and looking down the road with wide open eyes 
of anxious wonderment; ‘‘what’s drunk, Perro ?” 

‘*Glad my sweet Missie nebber know, an’ neb- 
ber hab to break her sweet heart o’ knowin’. 
Shouldn’t ha’ said dem words ’fore her, no how, 
but s’pose got tell her now. Drunk’s takin’ too 
much bad stuff, p’ecious lamb.” 

The object of her innocent interest drew slow- 
ly nearer in painful zigzags, with his chin drop- 
ping helplessly on his breast, and a battered hat 
smashed down over his eyes; his legs, as Lily 
had noticed, bending almost double at every 
movement—now inward, as he tottered feebly the 
distance of a child’s step; now outward, as he 
made an effort to mend his pace by one frantic 
stride—until his foot caught a long sassafras 
root which had been washed bare in the mid- 
road by late fall rains, and he fell heavily for- 
ward on his poor face. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Youne Hovusexeerer.—The plainer napkins are fold- 
ed for the table the better; elaborate folds being too 
suggestive of hotels and restaurants. A good way is 
to roll them in a conical form for the goblet, or to fold 
them simply over the bread or roll when laid by the 
side of the plate. 

C. D. M.—It is not necessary to thank a gentleman 
for escorting you when he has entreated the privilege, 
though it is certainly polite to express your pleasure 
at the entertainment you have enjoyed through his 
courtesy. 

Maser Moorr.—Braid your hair in three plaits and 
cross it at the back. Tie with narrow ribbons behind 
each ear. The velvet crosses of which you speak are 
made abroad, and could scarcely be executed neatly 
by an inexperienced hand. They are inexpensive, 
and may be found at almost any first-class fancy store. 

Etta Hotmes.—Linen back moiré is from $2 50 to 
$3 per yard, and can be found, in high colors, at any 
of the dry-goods establishments quoted by us. Silk 
moirés are from $5 to $9. 

Lizz1z Mason.—At a few very fashionable weddings 
in New York lately the groom has been dressed in the 
English fashion, viz.: blue cloth coat with gilt but- 
tons, Vest ofthe same. Lavender pantaloons, neck- 
tie, and gloves. . The full dress style given in the New 
York Fashions of the Bazar of May 30 are adopted, 
however, by both grooms and guests at very gay and 
at very quiet weddings. The coat of black cloth is cut 
swallow-tail, with a broad collar rolling to the waist 
and faced with silk. The skirts are lined with silk, 
and sometimes with white silk. The vest may be 
either black or white. If black, it should be of the 
same cloth as the coat; if white, of corded silk. The 
vest collar must be also very low, with only one or two 
buttons to fasten it at the waist. The pantaloons fit 
the figure closely, and set better over shoes than boots, 
though gentlemen usually prefer boots for weddings. 
Neck-tie of white muslin folded, or of white silk. Black 
and lavender satin ties are also worn. Shirt fronts 
are merely double of the linen, and finely embroidered 
around the studs or in a vine up each side of the studs. 





Standing collar broken at the pointed corners beneath 
the chin. Deep square cuffs plain or embroidered to 
match the bosom. Very small studs, with gold button 
at the neck just visible under the neck-tie. Large 
sleeve-buttons. Handkerchief with’ hem two inches 
wide. Silk beaver and white gloves. 

Maxrre.—Bismarck is no longer fashionable. The 
brown we alluded to as in demand for traveling dresses 
is a dead leaf color, and not the reddish tinge so much 
worn in the winter. A simple but stylish traveling 
dress has a gored skirt of brown cashmere, with a six 
inch flounce set on around the bottom. It is bound at 
the lower edge, and may be gathered at the top or in 
box-pleats. A fold of the cashmere two inches wide, 
piped with satin, conceals where the flounce is sewn 
on. The polonaise is of worsted poplin, striped brown 
and white. It buttons all the way down the front, and 
is looped up at the sides by three large pleats, with a 
brown button on each pleat. The trimming consists 
of three rows of brown braid with a cord fringe at the 
edge. Coat-sleeves. 





Copyina Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Whee: gy may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting — of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 


AND ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFEOTUALLY REMOVED BY 
PHALON’S “ PAPHIAN LOTION.” 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and Complexion SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 
is is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the Skin, and has been established T'wen- 
ty-five Years. 
For LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 


ortance. 
. For GENTLEMEN after SHAVING it allays the 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant. 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN SOAP,” 
for the TOILET, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cake. Sold every where. 


HALON’S NEW PERFUME, 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO." 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
No lady's toilet is complete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 


PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


“7 ORD BROUGHAM; Ansot Lawrence; Zapox 
Pratt; Miss L. A. Pittsinger; Peter Van Cor- 
nelius; Verdi the Composer; Bishop McCloskey; a 
group of Beautiful Women, in July No. ParENoLogioaL 
ouRNAL. Only 30c., or $3 a year. In clubs of 10, six 
months on trial, $10. 8. R.Wxxts, 889 Broadway, N.Y. 


OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 

The only reliable Remedy for those Brown Dis- 
colorations on the face is PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 


For Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple pone y A Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 


\ 1 be grin nrwokg adh Li to $200 per 
month, at hgh male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘“ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearin 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 a month an 
expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 




















EW Dress Trimmings and Small Wares at 
ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St. 





RY 
i B.T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM B 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 
Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. 

If your er does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
FACTORY, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 


Ure PAE aes. 
SWISS and NOTTINGHAM LACE, 
BROCATELLE, Silk and Wool TERRY, 
REP, and all other curtain materials and Furniture 
Coverings—New Importations. 
.L. & J.B. KELTY & CO., 447 Broadway. 


FURNITURE, 
NEW STYLES, FIRST CLASS, 
At KELTY’'S, 447 BROADWAY. 


CueaAr EDITION 
OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S BOOKS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have just Published: 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. Compiled, under the 
direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. Two Portraits. 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR LIFE IN 
THE HIGHLANDS, from 1848 to 1861. To which 
are prefixed and added Extracts from the same 
Journal, giving an account of Earlier Visits to Scot- 
land, and Tours in England and Ireland, and Yacht 
ing Excursions. Engravings. Edited by Arruvur 

ELPS. 














CHEAP EDITION. 12mo,Paper. 25 CENTS EACH. 





oa@~ Harrer & Brortuers will send the above works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
nited States, on receipt of the price. 


BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DUAMORS, Ae D OTHER PRECIOUS 


ES , 
JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, .. BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fan 


a Goode. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


H. MACY, Fourteenth Street and Sixth 
e Avenue. 
SPRING STOCK OF STRAW GOODS. 
RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, PARASO 
NOTIONS, FANCY Goops, 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY, HAND 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FRENCH FLOWERS, 
KID GLOVES, &., AT POPULAR PRICES, 
NEW SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 

No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 

FOR LADIES. 


BAstLerT Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines, 














ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 

chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


jpust PUBLISHED. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S 
DIKES AND DITCHES; 





oR, 

YOUNG AMERICA mx HOLLAND anv BELGIUM. 
16mo. Illustrated by Thos. Nast. $1 50. 
Uniform with 

OUTWARD BOUND; or, Youne Amerroa AFLOAT. 

SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Youn@ AMERIOA 
tn IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 

RED CROSS; or, Youna AMERICA IN ENGLAND AND 


ALES. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
. LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
No. 149 Washington St., Boston. 


PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 827 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that the 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink wit 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 








“ Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





In the Number for January was commenced ‘The 
a Kingdom; a Love Story,” by Dinan Mutock 
BAIK. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
bserver. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. _ 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘ 7’he Moonstone,” a Novel, by Wiix1£ CoLiins. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N. ¥. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Wrek.y form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American i 








An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now being published ‘‘ The Household Angel,” 
a Novel, by Fitz Hues Lupiow. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—Albion. 








TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Macazing, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper’s WEEKLY, One Year........ 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year.......... 4 00 


Harrer’s Macazing, Harrer’s WEEKLy, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinE, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

g@- Harrrr’s Pertopicats will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without extra charge. 

A complete Set of Harrrr’s Macazing, now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

e sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volwmes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
1nail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 a A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents appi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents appi- 
TIONAL for the Macazinz, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror ApvVERTISING IN Harper's PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 





Prrroproat DEALERS supplied with Harper's WEEK- 
Ly and Harrer’s Bazar at Seven Dollars per hundred 
| each. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
fees teas TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per fb. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


r tb. 
Wiseuie Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per fb. 

ImpeR1at (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $125 per 


Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 
,, UNooLorep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GunPowD:ErR (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
st, 40 cents per pound. 
Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenon Breakrast AND Dinner CorFrEr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35¢c.; best, 40c. per tb. 
GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better serfd a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but a orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a plimentary packag 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B.— Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
velees the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy 
our name either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus or Imrrations. 
We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


P Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
e8s) : 
’ GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 








“RY IT." A$3 Magazine, in clubs of 10, sent half 

a year, ‘on trial,” for $10, or only $leach! TuE 
ProrortaL PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. New Vol.—48th 
—begins with July No. 8. R.WELLS, 389 B’dway, N.Y. 





O*XE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T. Ban- 
biTt’s Lion Correz.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the ‘‘ United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a One Do.tiar 
Grernnack. . For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


L°vE OR MARRIAGE? 


A NOVEL. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





An interesting plot, honest, earnest thought, and 
graceful language.—London Review. 
The —— of a cultivated mind ; it is full of 
thought, of careful writing, of pes, of pungent, of 
igrammatical remarks, and it is eloquent in sugges- 


e 
tiveness.—London Leader, 

_ The tale is simple enough, but well told, and in that 
lies its chief charm.—A theneeum. 

This novel is one of great power... .It is certainly 
the production ofan imagination—we may almost say 
of a genius—which we should conceive fully capable 
of works of art that might live.—Spectator. 

There is a freshness and freedom from affectation 
about this book that is extremely captivating... .It is 
a long time since we read a story of every-day life 
with such unflagging interest.—Ezaminer, 

We must take it out of the category of works 
composed by the Camillas who skim over the fields 
of fiction and display their ankles in the flight. The 
characters of Helstone and old Glencairn are well con- 
ceived and developed. The latter especially is a good 
a and seems to have been thought out fully and 
carefully by the author.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The author who can thus rivet the attention of the 
reader has accomplished no small victory in novel- 
writing, and such a victory is Mr. Black’s beyond all 
question.—Star, 





Posiisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Sent by mail, posta 


aid, to any part of the United | 
States, on receipt of the price. 


e price. | 


TARR & MARCUS, 
, NO. 22 JOHN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 
embracing all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornamental 
and useful pieces; also, a be extensive stock of 
Forks, Spoons, and Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNSURPASSED FINISH, which to purchase 
sent the following inducements: 
1. The quality guarranteed by (U.S, MINT ASSAY) 
every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 


awe 


2. Embracing the most decided talent in all their 
various departments for DESIGNING, MODELING. 


DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 


rs pre- 


ISHING, they produce wares which at once appeal to 
the most cultivated TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 
and FINISH 


3. Facilities for See in LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, mening 
them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWES’ 
MINIMUM STANDARD. 


e bee ee who seek personal improvement 
and promotion; YOUNG WOMEN who would 
‘like to do something ;” Parents, Teachers, and others 
may have the $3 InLusTRATED PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
six months, in clubs of 10, “on trial,” at $1 each. 
Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing preper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion that has been ruined by the use of 
injurious eee. For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A. URY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 








IVE IN MY HEART, and Pay no Rent. 


New Song, for Piano, by Samuzt Lover ....30c. 


The Eye that Brightens when I Come............30¢. 
Pulling Hard Against the Stream ................ 30c. 
Dream of the Ball Waltzes—Goprrey............ 40¢ 


Wiener Bon-Bons. New Waltzes by Srrauss....40c. 
Arranged for Flute or Violin, 15 cents each. 
Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


‘poe GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the affiicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
‘ CURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 


action. oe 
From the Boston Journal. 
Boston, cm | 20, 1866. 

Potann's Waite Prine Compounp.—After having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as.a very valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints Comer In several cases we have known 
it to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, mt to be in every family ; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give ita 
fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be without it. 

A Va.vas_e Mentone. — Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Ci d, advertised in our columns, is a successful 








BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Upnam’s 
Ematt Biano pe Paris instantly renders the 
skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 
50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent by express for $2 50, 
by S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. 


_ USBANDS AND WIVES" may learn something 

to their advantage by reading the PicroriaL 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 a year, or, in clubs of: 
10, ‘on trial,” from July to January, at $1 each, Ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 








[pAmorne AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
cA. STEVENS & CQ, 
JEWEL! 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





ONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 


TOMES, MELVAIN & CO. 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing Curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Sramp, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Quio. 


“T) EAUTIFUL WOMEN.” National _— : English, 
French, German, Austrian, Turkish, Russian, 
Grecian, Swiss, Polish, Chinese, Swedish, Dutch, Jap- 
anese, etc., with portraits, in July No. ParenoLogicaL 
JouRNAL, 30 cts., or  s a year; clubs of 10, six months 
‘‘on trial” for $10. S.R. Wexts, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARREN WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 
Established 1850. 

Warenovuses: Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner 
of Crosby. Manvuracrory: No. 379 West Twelfth 
Street, extending through to No. 120 Jane Street. 

Buyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stock of Fashionable Furniture to be found in 
this city, Mere Fo 
CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND DINING- 

ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Particular attention given to the furnishing of 
Cuurcues, Country Restpences, Horets, &c. 


“TINHE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION,” with 12 
Portraits of the most distinguished living Bish- 
ops and Priests in America. See July No, Purenoioe- 
IOAL JOURNAL, bg | 30 cents, or $3 a year. News- 
men have it. S..R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dac BANKRUPT LAW. 


THE BANKRUPT LAW or tHe UNITED STATES. 
1867. With Notes and a Collection of American and 
English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice 
of the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to the Use of 
the Lawyer and Merchant. By Epwin James, of the 
New York Bar, and one of the Framers of the recent 
English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. With copious 
Indexes, and an Appendix containing the General 
Orders and Forms promulgated by the United 
States Supreme Court. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
$4 00; Sheep, $5 00. 

PustisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 




















—~ combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 
has testimonials to its value from persons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale 
by all our druggists.—Independent. 


The Witte Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the Un ted States and British Provinces. 
PREPARED AT THE 
NEW EN LAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
G.20, W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


REAT SALE 
OF 


DRY GOODS, CARPETINGS, 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
SILVER PLATED WARE OF ALL KINDS, 
ALBUMS, 
And a variety of valuable and useful articles for sale at 
ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH ARTICLE. 


A Check, describing an article selected from our 
Stock for sale at One Dollar, will be sent on the re- 





ceipt offTurrr Cents to pay postage. 
No Cliarge for Schedules or Checks made at this estab- 
lishment. 


Send for Circulars, as this is the most liberal sale of 
the kind in the country. Address 


F. & CO., 
No. 24 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


POTTIER & STYMUS, 
DPHOLSTERERS 





FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OOSEY’S 
CHEAP MUSIC. 
FIFTY CENTS EACH BOOK. 
NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Selection of new Waltzes, &c., by Johann Strauss 50c. 
100 Reels, Country Dances, &c. Buc. 





24 Schottisches, Redowas, and Varsovianas. . . 50c. 
12 Quadrilles, by best dance writers . . . - 50c. 
50 Polkas and Galops, by eminent authors . . 50c. 


50 Waltzes, by popular composers . . . . . . 50c. 
he above tm ary dance music is contained in 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, a complete library 
of modern music. Sixty books, 50 cents each ; clearly 
rinted on good paper, from new type, large 4to size. 
ailed on receipt of price. Catalogues of BOOSEY’S 
CHEAP MUSICAL LICATIONS on application. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, New York. 





M‘Cuintock AND Srrone'’s CroLopapiA. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
Have in Preparation: 
Tur Szconp VoLuME or A New 


YCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEO- 
LOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- 
TURE. By Rev. Joan M‘Cur7ook, D.D., and James 
Srrone, 8.T.D. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions. To be completed in about Six Volumes, Royal 
8vo, of about One Thousand Pages each. Vol, I., com- 
prising the Letters A and B, is now ready. The re- 
maining Volumes are in rapid progress, and will ap- 
ar at short intervals. ice per Volume, Cloth, 
55 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 





Harrer & Broruers will send the above Work b: 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Unite 
States, on receipt of the price. 





Completion of Helps’s Spanish Conquest. 





THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA 


AND ITS RELATION TO 


THE HISTORY OF SLAVERY 


AND TO 


THE GOVERNMENT OF COLONIES. 


By ARTHUR HELPS. 


Four Vols., r2mo, Cloth. Price, $1 50 per vol. 


Vol. IV., completing the work, has just been published. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQuARE, NEw York. 


ES Sent by Mail to any part of the United States, postage prepaid, on receipt of the Price. 





ne O* TRIAL..a Ten copies of a first-class 
$3 Magazine six months, “on trial,” for 
$10. The ProroriaL PurENoLoetoaL JouRNAL sent in 
clubs of 10, from July to January, at only $1 a copy. 
A new volume—48th—begins with the July No. 

THINK OF IT. Get one of the best Scientific anc 
Literary Monthlies ever published. The Trenton Mon- 
itor says of it: ‘‘A periodical which, more perhaps 
than any other publication in the world, is calculated 
to do good to its readers." All should read it. 

Terms as above—no deviation—money with the club, 
in registered letter, or in P.O. order. Address 8. 
WELLS, No, 389 Broadway, New York. 





RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


H{OUSE-FURNISHING OUTFITS. 
Refrigerators, Meat-Safes, Table Cutlery, Silver- 

; ry Ware, Cooking Utensils, 

NA AND GLASS WARE, 
at greatly reduced prices. 
BASSFORD'S, 

Cooper Institute, Corner Stores. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


FJABPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 








x 
HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Artuur Heirs, Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


II. 
BELLOWS’S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.1. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Til. 

LOOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
B L1a8 Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
$ a ‘Course of Mathematics.” 8vo, Sheep extra, 
$2 00. 

av 


KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freperick WittiaM Krummacuer, D.D., Author of 
Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ¥ 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wutrt, M.A., Ph.D. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VI. 

HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, Germen, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferrines, Author of 
‘Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


With 


VEL. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Lorurop Mortey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
ie Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 

4 00. 


Vill. 

BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wittram H. Barnes, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. x 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvet Suites, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

x. 

BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Atserr Barnes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


XI. 

DR. SMITH'S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wr.11aM Smirn, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


"= NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. 
Brack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Lz Fanv, Author of “ All 
in the Dark,” “‘Guy Deverell,” ‘Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Ronrtyson, Author of 
“Christie’s Faith," “Mattic: a Stray,” “Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘‘No Man’s Friend,” &c., &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of ‘St. 
Olave’s,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. E. 
Brappon, Author of “Aurora Floyd," “John March- 
mont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to “ Birds of 
Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. A Novel. 
By a Barrister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Oxrenant, Author of “ Ag- 
nes,” ‘‘Madonna Mary,” ‘‘The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” ‘‘ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of ‘*Car- 
lyon’s Year.” S8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


By Witi1amM 





Harrer & Brotruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 











HARPER'S BAZAP. 











[June 20, 1868. 




















More proof to men that 
they will find in a wife a 
helpmeet and not an em- 


ent. 

This recipe, if thorough- 
ly tried, will po lessen 
the number bachelors. 

ae 

Two friends, one an En- 
gilchapen and the other a 


n chan 
meet at the Paris Exposi- 


on. 

“What! you in France, 
my dear William !" said the 
latter. “I am deli to 
eonree How do you do?” 

“Not very well. I have 
been married since I saw 


“That's good.” 


was a shrew. 
“Tamsorry; that's bad.” 
“Not altogether; for she 
brought me a dowry of ten 
thousand pounds sterling.” 
“Ten thousand poun 











That's good. It consoles 


ou— 
“ ‘No, it doesn't, for I in- 
vested the moncy in hi 





The man who wrote “ I'r 
saddest when I sing,” was g 
. fool to sing much. 

5 SE 

“Oh, for a thousand 
—— as re- 
marked when inside a mo- 

hogshead. 
oo 

**Massa,” said Sambo, 
‘one of your oxen is dead; 
toder too. ‘Fraid to tell 
you of boff at once, for fear 
you couldn’t bore it.” 

——_—.—_——_ 

Is the “‘coming woman” 
any relation to the “ passing 
belle) 2?” 

a a 

A learned coroner being 
asked how he accounted for 
the mortality this year, ex- 
claimed, “I can not tell; 
people seem to die this year 

hat never died before." 
—_—_———_ 


OBSERVATIONS BY 
JOSH BILLINGS. 


If a man wants tew get his 
actual dimensions, let him 
visit a grave-yard. 

If a man wants tew be an 
old bachelor, and get sick at 
a boarding-tavern, and have 
a back-room in the fourth 
story, and a_ red-haired 
chamber-maid bring his wa- 
ter-gruel to him in a tin 
wash-basin, I have alwuz 
sed, and I stick to it yet, he 
as got a perfek right to do 


When a man loses his 
health, then he fust begins 
to take care of it. is 
good judgment. This is! 

It is getting so nowadaze, 
ifa man can’t cheat in some 
wi 











ay he isn’t happy. 
Saccess in Tite iz apt to 
make us forget the time we 


. wasn’t much. It is so with 
¢ ntti and Oey all = q as eo na ; brs : the frog on the jump, he 
been radior fe Engian ” Apo.puus (who is short-sighted). “Now, my Love, I think you'll find this is your Train.” tan't remember when he 

“That's Bad ” : ee was a tadpole—but other 


“Notat all; forthe skins 
es me more than I had paid for the cattle.” 

“Then you are indemnified.” 

‘No, not altogether; for I bought a fine house with the money, 
and it has just burned.” 

“Oh, what a misfortune !" 

“Not so great a one either, for my wife was in it and she was 
burned with the house.” 


——_>——— 
PATENT LOVE-LETTER. 

Dear Miss,—After long consideration and much meditation upon 
the great reputation you possess in the nation, I have strong inclina- 
tion to become your relation. If oblation is worthy of observation 
and can obtain commiseration, it will be an aggrandization beyond 
all calculation of the joy and exultation of 

Peres H. Porration. 


P.8.—I solicit your eroptotion of the love and approbation, and 

ae aged the annexation of the lives and destination of Peter H. Por- 
on and Marie Moderation. 
» THE ANSWER. 

Dean Prren,—I have perused your oration with great deliberation, 
and a little consideration at the great infatuation of your weak im- 
agination to show such veneration on so slight a foundation. After 
mature deliberation and serious contemplation, I fear your proclama- 














tion is filled with adulation, or saying from ostentation, to display 
your education, by an odd enumeration or rather multiplication of 
words of like tovmsination, y= different in signification. But as I 
admire association and am in favor of annexation I acknowledge m 
inclination to accept with gratification the love and adoration set fort! 
in your declaration, and will, with preparation, love, and animation 
remain with resignation and respect in the appellation of 
Maus. Perez H. Porration. 

P.8.—I suggest the information that we meet in consultation, and 
make some preparation for the final consummation of the intended 
annexation, when I will bear with resignation the relation to your 
home and occupation that Mr. Peter H. Portation would then bear 
to myself. Manis Moperation, 


_ 
WOMAN'S WORD-BOOK. 


Masority.—The stage on life's road where one first becomes sensi- 
ble of the going of youth and the coming of age. 

Man.—A monster created after the beasts and before woman—pos- 
sessing the good qualities of neither. eee 
Marriage.—A union for lovers; a prison for the indifferent. 7 
Marry.—To get one’s self transported for life with hard labor. 
Mars.—The god of war—Mars more than he makes. 

Masci'line.—A line young ladies should never adopt. 
Mask,—What we all wear to hide our feelings. 
Master.—Woman when she does not strive to be mistress. 
Mercy.—The draught after the pills of justice. 

Mind.—A jewel-box—the jewels vary in value. 
Miss.—Counts if she is pretty; a decided hit if she is rich. 
Money.—The friend man 

labors to bring in by the door 

for woman to throw out of . 

the window. Vi! chhitte 

More.— What the horse- = 
leech's daughter (note the 
gender) always wanted. 

Mother-in-law,.— Apparent , 
injustice. 

Muf.—A thingto keep her  / 

+ warm and her heart (7 
cold. 

Music.—The echo of angels’ ¥. 
sighs or fairies’ ley a ’ 4 

‘yth.—Classical truths. ; 


——~————_— 
It is asserted that the Prin- 
cess Salome, of Mingrelia fi 
{the ancient Colchis), the (i 
young lady just married to i 
rince Achille Murat, has 
been enabled to trace her 
descent directly from Jason 
and Medea. In that case, of Wi 


course, her husband will WN ‘ >. 
have no reason to completa { m™~h 
that he has been fleeced | i 
Severs: ie jy ~ 
TO HUSBANDS. A fe 
The edict is spoken! i } oS 
And skirts shall no more Y 
Of daughters and wives \ 
sweep KK “ 
Society's floor. 





But, husbands, rejoicing 
Too soon would be wrong; | 
If the dresses are short, ‘Ai ¥ / Y 
Still your bills will belong. Wf ' AN 
oe \ Th 
When is a woman's hair / $4 j \ 
like a swan's breast !—When y 
it's down. 1\ 
—_—»———_ ; if | 
What is the worst kind of ip vy fs i | 
husbandry ?—When a man in y My { 
clover marries a woman in \} 
weeds. 
————_—=>———— 
The London Times begins \ 
an editorial: “ Now that Ital 
has come by her own, woul 
she be so kind as to take 








ft the Flower, Mr. Robinson? Why, more than 


Emiy. “What do I think o! 
I do of the Pot, by far!” 











MODEST APPEAL 


folks can. 

An individual tew be a fine gent.eman, has either got to be born 
so or brought up in it from intimacy. He kan't learn it suddenly 
any io than he can talk Injun koreckly by practicing on a tommy- 

aw! 


— »———— 
PUTTING TO RIGHTS. 


When the box of Pandora the deities packed 
With troubles and ills and anxieties weighty, 

They felt that one evil to crown them was lacked, 
And were quite at a loss, till implacable Ate 

Slipt into the parcel of curses and spites 

A malevolent genius for ‘‘ Putting to Rights.” 


But Prometheus, you know, wouldn't come to the scratch, 
And preferred to live on as a bachelor lonely— 
a not so Bryant-and-May-like a match, 
uaranteed on that box as ignitible only; 
So poor Epimetheus, the fable recites, 


‘Became the first victim of ‘‘ Putting to Rights.” 


Ah, why did he foolishly hasten to ope 
he box which contained his beloved one's trousseau? 
For out trooped the bad fellow-travelers of Hope— 
Since—as doubtless, you know—the is meant them to do 80) 
Like ravens, those birds of ill-omen, their flights— 
But the biggest and blackest was ‘‘Putting to Rights.” 


And, alas, ever since, when a man takes a bride, 

Though the prospect before him seems sunny and flow’'ry, 
He's sure to over, whate’er may. betide. 
That there's one fatal gift forms a oe 
One terrible drawback to married delights 
She is safe to be given to ‘Putting to Rights.” 


The books and the papers he fain would peruse, 

The notes and the mems that want keeping an eye to, 
The documents priceless ‘tis ruin to lose, — 

The pressing epistles he ought to reply to, 
Have. all ay gy a like some dream of the night’s— 
For his wife has been busy at “Putting to Rights.” 


Oh, woman is all that is lovely and sweet— 

The right thing to take, as they say of good brandy; 
But pray you be warned against taking her “neat,” 

If you'd keep all your books and etceteras handy. 
Be warned, ere too late, ye unfortunate wights, 
Against wives with a mania for “Putting to Rights.” 


of her dowry— 


You ge wed, if you will, with the girl of your choice, 
And think you a happiness nothing can mar gain; 
But take my advice, while you still have a voice 
In"the matter, and make her assent to a bargain— 
She must—ere her faith at the altar she plights— 
Undertake to abstain from’ all ‘Putting to Rights.” 


——~————_ 


FRAGMENTS FROM 
P THE DIARY OF A 
iN JOURNALIST. 


During this period of six 
{ months, invited by friends 
) or acquaintances to take a 
drink, 6398 times. 
= Accepted invitations, 
6397 times. 


Nii, | Have been asked 
MF ‘What's the news ?” 21,520 
times. 
6 Presented bills, 19 times. 
A Been paid, — times. 
Have received invita- 
tions to soirées, balls, din- 
| ners, etc., from people who 
| desired a notice, 5342 
|; times. . 
| Accepted such invita- 





tions, 33 times. 

Promised notices to mer- 
| chants and manufacturers, 
| 462 times. \ 
ept these promises, $ 


es. 

| Been asked to retract 

i lqiti, news published, 216 times. 

iat Have _ retracted, 136 
| 


times. ; 
Eeen ley ny _ 
eudgelin, times. 
Been cudgeled, 6 times. | 
Cudgeled others, 

8 


es. ; 
Been fired at with a re- 
if | volver, 6 times. 
Phe y: Have shot at others, 3 


times. . 
Have uttered principles 
and declared myself ready 
to lay down my life for 
them, 118 times. 
Changed the same, 16 


mes. P 
Attacked by other jour- 
nals therefor, 364 times. 
———————_—— 


' An “Impeachment Hat” 
is said to be one of the lat- 









































back her organ-grinders ?” : Lapy {to die drum). “ Pray, my good man, don’t make that horrid Noise! I can’t hear myself_Speak !” est novelties. 








